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Fall of a 


[* the sixtieth year of his life and the twenty-first of 
his regime,- Benito Mussolini has slipped from the 
Italian political scene with little more fuss than an out- 
going French Prime Minister. The last days of his public 
career can be quickly retold. On July 19th, he met Hitler 
at Verona. On his return, the Fascist Grand Council met, 
and, after a debate lasting many hours, it decided, on 
the motion of Count Grandi, to restore the supreme 
Command to the King. Mussolini then resigned, and Mar- 
shal Badoglio was entrusted with the task of forming a 
new Government. After a day or so, spent in collecting a 
team of non-party men and civil servants, he dissolved the 
Fascist Party and repealed the powers of the Fascist 
Grand Council. At the same time, he has declared that 
the fight will continue. 
_ These are astonishing events. For years now, people 
inside and outside Italy have been saying “ Why doesn’t 
the King abdicate or dismiss Mussolini or do some- 
thing ?” And now he has done it. Yet if now, why not 
before ? Why stage this reassertion of the royal will in 
the closing scenes of an irreparable catastrophe? The 
reason 1s clear enough. So long as Fascism delivered the 
goods in the shape of empires and colonies and easy 
Success, neither the King-Emperor nor the Army were 
at all anxious to be rid of the Duce. The Italians might 
not be fanatically devoted to the regime. But it was there, 
and there was no overwhelmingly powerful reason for 
getting rid of it. To-day the situation is reversed. Fascism 
has nothing to offer. It is obvious to King, Army and 


Dictator 


people that the Empire is ‘ost; Sicily is all but lost ; 
so, indeed, is the war. If Mussolini had been able, after 
his meeting with Hitler, to produce one last trump card 
in the shape of a German commitment to defend all 
Italy, then he might have suryived a little longer. Pre- 
sumably he could not, and, faced with the decision of 
the King and the Army and with his total lack of popular 
support, he had to go. 

The intentions of the new Government are still to 
be announced. The obvious inference is that after a decent 
interval they will ask for peace terms, hoping that the 
departure of Mussolini will soften the hearts and the 
terms of the Allies. However, Mr Churchill has stated 
that so far no overtures have been made, and clearly the 
choice before Italy is not an easy one. The chief anxiety 
of the Italian leaders at this stage of a losing war is to 
keep the Italian mainland from sharing the fate of Sicily. 
If they do not capitulate, southern Italy will become a 
battlefield. But if they do capitulate, what will the 
Germans do in the north? The German High Command is 
not likely to give up the line of the River Po or abandon 
the plains of Lombardy to become bombing bases for 
the United Nations unless it is compelled to do so. The 
Italians might wish to exert pressure on the Germans to 
leave, but could Badoglio get his troops to fight? The 
issue is thus one of German manpower. If the Germans 
are strong enough to hold the north of Italy, even in the 
face of Italian non-co-operation, it is not certain that the 
Italians in these conditions would wish to surrender. 
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the Germans might mean that a nation which 
ce on war unwilling ws + on — —~ ended 
by fight ainst both sides simultancously. 

wre Fes 0 are still the masters of north | set 
what has Italy to offer the Allies? The Italian yes 
below the Po is a liability, not an asset. It can ny 
be used for operations against Germany, and only 1¢7 
portions are useful for operations aimed elsewhere. 
occupied, it must be fed and fuelled—the Labour Director 
of the Ministry of Fuel is already talking of the 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 tons which will be needed from British 
mines to keep Italy going. The military prospect seems 
on the whole so unattractive that one may well ask 
whether the Germans have not hoped to use the dis- 
appearance of Mussolini as a bait to. involve the Allies 
in a complicated and fruitless occupation of the strategi- 
cally useless parts of the Italian peninsula. 

These are questions which the !ayman cannot decide , 
but it can be said, with great vigour, that only considera- 
tions such as these should determine the Allies’ policy. 
What is the military value of an Italian surrender? What 
strategic advantages would accrue to British and 
American arms? Until these questions can be answered 
with certainty, then the only right procedure is the one 
laid down by Mr Churchill in his speech to the 
Commons: 


We should let the Italians, to use a homely phrase, 
“stew in their own juice” for a bit and hot up the fire 
to the utmost in order to accelerate the process until we 
obtain from their Government, or whoever possesses the 
necessary authority, all the indispensable requirements 
we demand for carrying on the war against our prime 
and capital foe, which is not Italy but Germany. 

If, however, the Italians are in a position to make an 
unconditional surrender—which means of course not a 
surrender without conditions but a surrender in which 
the Allied conditions are accepted without question—the 
Allies will have to determine their attitude towards the 
Italian Government which makes the surrender. Is the 
right policy to set it aside and to take over the direct 
administration of the country? Should Amgot be carried 
over from Sicily to the Italian mainland? Mr Churchill 
is undoubtedly right in insisting that an administrative 


job of such a scale would be a preposterous strain on the 
Allies’ resources. 


We certainly do not seek to reduce Italian life to a 
condition of chaos and anarchy and to find ourselves 
without any authorities with whom to deal. By so doing 
we should lay upon our armies and.upon our war effort 
the burden of occupying, mile by mile, the entire country 
and of forcing the individual surrender of every armed 
or coherent force in every district into which our troops 
may enter. An immense task of garrisoning, policing and 
administering will be thrown upon us, involving a 
grievous expenditure of power and still more time. 


The Allies may, then, have to make use of the Badoglio 
Government. Many people see in this the unpleasant 
possibility of a new Darlan episode. It must be said at 
once that the Badoglio regime marks no particular 
ideological advance on the Duce’s. The Italians them- 
selves must decide how far the House of Savoy is com- 
promised by its twenty-year tolerance of Fascism. But 
the Allies can say here and now that they do not accept 
as the leaders of post-war Italy the General and the Army 
responsible for the attack on Abyssinia, Spain, France 
and Greece. However, to deal with the Badoglio adminis- 
tration as a mulitary convenience so long as the war 
against Germany lasts does not entail any political 
compromise. The analogy is not the Allied handling -of 
Darlan but Hitler’s handling of Pétain. And there is also 
much to be said for allowing the Badoglio Ministry to 
bear the unpleasant responsibility of winding up an 
unsuccessful war while other, uncompromised political 
leaders reserve themselves for the period of peace and 
reconstruction. 

Some critics maintain that there is a third alternative— 
the setting up of a democratic parliamentary regime now 
Is this really so? The Italians have had no organised 
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political life for twenty years. There are no recognised 
leaders, no agreed policies. It is also very questionable 
whether a Government, however democratic, established 
under the aegis of a foreign invading army, would enjoy 
lasting prestige once the first enthusiasm had passed. 
But even if a change of regime now is not practicable 
and might be harmful, it is very necessary to begin at 
once the popular processes which underlie democratic 
parliamentary government—the restoration, for example, 
of full civil liberties, the right to meet and discuss, the 
right to speak and write. How else are the recognised 
leaders and the agreed policies to emerge? There are 
signs enough already—for example, the Five-Party Milan 
Manifesto published in La Stampa—to show that 
many Italians are anxious to end the state of political 
passivity to which Fascism reduced them. The Allied 
authorities must do nothing either through Amgot or 
through any temporary arrangements with Badoglio. to 
suppress the liberties which the Italians firmly believe 
the Allies are bringing with them. As in Britain at war. 
no interference with the war effort or disturbance of 
public order can be permitted, but in other respects poli- 
tical energies should be allowed to flow again. Other- 
wise the Allies will, after all, find themselves involved 
in another Darlan episode, and the newly awakened 
interests and desires of the Italians will be driven under- 
ground towards just that “condition of chaos and 
anarchy ” Mr Churchill rightly deplored. 

Italy is only the first step.. The disappearance of 
Hitler’s chief lieutenant and the possibility that Italy 
will sue for peace have swung the searchlights to the 
writing on the wall. The satellite Powers of Europe have 
known for months past that the Germans might lose the 
war. Now the Italians have given them a lead in the 
conviction that the Germans have already lost it. There 
is bound to be a concerted movement to tumble off the 
German band wagon. The situation in the other satellite 
countries will not be very different from the situation in 
Italy. Their ability to get out of the war will depend on 
Germany’s ability to keep them in. If the Italians with- 
draw their garrisoning troops from the Balkans. then 
certainly it may be difficult for the Germans to hold 
Greece and parts of Jugoslavia, but they may still have 
strength enough to hold the vital areas—Bulgaria. 
Roumania, the Hungarian plain. Allied policy in such 
matters as unconditional surrender, political relations 
with the capitulating governments, reactions to the move- 
ment of popular opinion, must follow the general pattern 
suggested for Italy. The situation in re-occupied Allied 
countries—in Greece and Jugoslavia for example—will 
obviously follow a different model, not without difficu!tes 
of its own. 

And now, leaving on one side at last the political and 
military problems raised by the Duce’s downfall, let ‘t 
be said that this week has seen one of the greatest events 
not only of this war but of Europe’s long and often 
melancholy history. For the war, the event is great 
because it is the first absolutely clear and unequivoce! 
sign that Germany is beaten and that the “sentence of 
the watchers ” has gone forth on Hitler’s brief and bloody 
empire. But for Europe as a whole, indeed for the world. 
there is another, deeper reason for content. Looking back 
over the chronicle of men’s affairs, how often the proud 
and the treacherous and the cruel have continued in their 
power, glorious and unshaken to the end. How rare!y 
it is that justice is visited upon the oppressors while 
they are still living. How many empires founded on 
violence and aggression have survived triumphantly ‘0 
oppress the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the 
men they first enslaved. But with Mussolini’s empire. it 
is not so. Few men of such unbridled pretensions have 
been dismissed so quietly from the stage of history. 

How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 

Te They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, 

and consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made the 

earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms ; that made 


_ — as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities 
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Public Service for All 


HE Report of the Norwood Committee on the cur- 
T riculum of secondary schools is discussed elsewhere 
‘n this issue of The Economist. There is, however, one 
brief passage in the report, almost incidental to its main 
purpose, which deserves more extended comment. In 
arguing that there should be a brief gap between the last 
examination of school life and entry to the University, 
the Committee writes : 

If after the war some form of public service were to 
be required, we can foresee educational values resulting 
from a period of six months given by boys and girls 
drawn from varyirig circumstances of life to work of 
national importance—in industry and agriculture, at sea, 
in the social services and in similar fields no less than in 
the armed forces. Such a period so spent might do 
much to fuse the country into a .single whole with a 
common purpose and a common understanding. 


The Committee, as is proper, is concerned with the 
educational value of such a period of universal public 
service—though a hint of a wider purpose appears in the 
last sentence. But there is no rezson why discussion 
should be restricted to this aspect of the matter, important 
though it is. It is not only education—and not only 
education plus national defence—that would be served 
by such a principle, but a far wider set of values. Indeed, 
it may well be that the principle of universal public ser- 
vice is one of the most essential ingredients of the new 
Society towards which the British people, as others, are 
groping their way. 

The most obvious and familiar form of public service 
is in the armed forces of the Crown. After the last war, 
conscription was abolished. After this war, circumstances 
will be different in two respects. First, there will be far 
less confidence than there was in 1919 that victory for 
the Allies means the end of force in international affairs ; 
it seems probable that the general view will: be in favour 
of the maintenance of considerable and efficient forces. 
Secondly, the supply of young citizens of the most 
eminently military ages will be smaller and declining. It is 
so probable as to be almost certain that forces of the 
required size will require conscription for their main- 
tenance. Whether conscription of women will be main- 
tained is more doubtful, but young men will almost 
certainly have a period of compulsory national service in 
the armed forces. 

The Norwood Committee, however, is not thinking of 
the armed forces alone, but of public service in other 
fields. If education is a training for life, then the idea of 
service to the community deserves a place in it as well 
as the cultivation of the individual personality and train- 
ing in mental habits. Even from the severely educational 


point of view, the Committee is unquestionably right in 
bringing forward this proposal. 

The argument, however, is wider. It is not concerned 
only, or even chiefly, with citizens in training, but with 
citizens in full enjoyment of membership in the com- 
munity. The mental training of the school is wasted if it 
is not used after the child leaves school. And training in 
public service would be pointless if, after the nineteenth 
year was past, there was no public service to give. A 
general and continuing system of Public Service is a 
necessary counterpart to the universal and embracing 
system of Social Security that is now under construction. 
The argument that Social Security a Ja Beveridge would 
undermine individual initiative is nonsense—the more 
so when it is urged by comfortable persons who have 
never known the timidity and numbness of initiative that 
come from fear of insecurity. The danger is not lack of 
initiative but lack of responsibility. There have been 
examples in this war of countries where the individual has 
been so fully encouraged to iook to the state for the 
assurance of his rights that he has thought of himself 
solely as recipient—and where, when the crisis came, it 
was difficult to persuade him that his duty to the com- 
munity of which he was a member not only overshadowed 
all his rights, but was the only ultimate safeguard for 
them. Not all these countries speak foreign languages 
and not all are on the Continent of Europe. 

It is a matter of the most vital importance to under- 
line the fact that the state has a power to organise 
individuals, but no power to create wealth. It can assure 
the rights of any one individual ; it cannot assure the 
rights of the mass of individuals without their co-opera- 
tion. The Government cannot be a universal Santa Claus ; 
and, if it could, it would merely create the servile state. 
Emphasis on these truths is the more necessary now at 
the beginning of an era of vast extensions of social guaran- 
tees. When social services were on a small scale, it could 
plausibly be argued that “ the rich will pay.” But they will 
clearly soon be on a scale far beyond the much diminished 
capacity of the rich alone to support—even if such a 
policy could be accepted. Social Security henceforward 
will have to be a’ co-operative venture, dependent, broadly 
speaking, on the efforts of those who benefit from it. If, 
then, there are to be rights from the cradle to the grave, 
there will have to be a parallel extension of duties—and 
not merely of duties in the abstract, but of duties closely 
related to the rights. Public service and social services 
should be the obverse and the reverse of the very same 
medal. The ideal is that the social services should be 
largely manned by citizens rendering their public service. 

This is a statement of principle—of an important 
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rinciple which it is vital should receive recognition. But 
. om be foolish not to recognise that there would be 
many practical difficulties in the way of its application. 
The first arises from the fact that the needs of the defence 
forces must have priority. It is unlikely that the six 
months of which the Norwood Committee speaks would 
be enough either to provide a thorough training for the 
individual or to man the neeessary forces. If a full year 
were needed for this purpose, it would obviously be diffi- 
cult to find still more time for other forms of public 
service. Two years out of three score and ten may not 
seem, on an absolute comparison, too much to give to 
the community in return for all that the community 
gives, or is to give, in return. But it would obviously 
require a considerable change in present ideas—and 
involve considerable reorganisation in the Universities and 
the professions—before so long a gap could be required. 
Secondly, there would be the difficulty that not many 
forms of public service can be performed by unskilled 
boys and girls. The continuous period of service at the 
age of 18 or 19 would inevitably be largely a period for 
training and for the acquisition of skills. The answer to 
this problem, if the community is bold enough to face 
it, is the answer that is given to precisely the same pro- 
blem in military service. The skill once acquired, the 
citizen would have to be required to practise it, in the 
public service, for a brief period every year. A full system 
of public service would require not merely a long period 
in youth but two or three weeks a year throughout life. If 
every gainfully occupied adult were to put the equivalent 
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of two weeks a year (it might more conveniently be tyo 
months every four years) at the disposal of the com- 
munity, there would be about 800,000 persons available 
at any one time. It is these, not the youths in training, 
who could man the services. 

This is, of course, asking a great deal. But it is the 
human equivalent of the financial cost of a Social Service 
state. To assume—as is assumed now—that the whole 
cost of the effort to abolish poverty and insecurity can 
be measured and paid in money terms is to harbour a 
dangerous illusion. Money alone can no more buy security 
than it can buy victory. 

Thirdly, there would be the manifold and formidable 
problems of practical organisation. It would not be easy 
to organise efficient services with a fluctuating and 
amateur labour force—even though every one would 
have had training in his youth, and even though every 
citizen with special qualifications for any one service 
were assigned to it—doctors and nurses, for instance, to 
the medical services. 

It is not the purpose of this article either to ignore 
the existence of these practical problems or to attempt 
to resolve them. The intention is simply to suggest that 
the principle should be stated and accepted and that 
every practical opportunity should be taken, through the 
years, to implement it. The intention, indeed, is rather 
more than that; it is to assert that without the imple- 
mentation of such a principle, democratic society, as it is 
at present beginning to be conceived, cannot long or 
soundly endure. 


New Houses tor Old 


AST week might have been called Building Week. 

The report of a conference of representatives of 
local authorities drew the attention of the Minister of 
Health to the present growing overcrowding and the 
progressive deterioration of -housing conditions. In the 
Commons there was a heated debate on building costs ; 
and the Building Industries’ National Council held a 
two-day conference to hear the views of a pride of 
Ministers about building policy. The net effect of these 
proceedings was summed up this week in a letter to 
The Times from the President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. 


The recent muddle over the building of a mere hand- 
ful of agricultural cottages has alarmed the building 
industry and alarmed the country. It is as nothing com- 
pared to the muddle there will be in the housing of the 
people after the war if wiser counséls do not prevail in 
high quarters and prevail quickly. 

At first glance, perhaps, it is surprising that there 
should be this alarm, for building is the only department 
of post-war policy which already has a definite plan. The 
recent White Paper on the training of building workers 
envisaged the raising of the industry’s labour force to 
1,250,000 after the war; the Minister of Health has said 
that half the post-war effort will be concerned with 
housing as distinct from other forms of construction ; 
and has interpreted this to mean the erection of 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 dwellings in just over a decade. 
The trouble is, however, that, though there is this plan, 
there is still no policy ; and by itself, the plan probably 
raises more problems of policy than it solves. There is no 
indication of the framework into which building, both 
residential and industrial, will be fitted ; certainly none 
was given at the BINC Conference. The Government has 
still to make up its mind about the planning proposals 
made in the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports. No offi- 
cial guidance has yet been given on the crucial question 
whether the building programme implied by the White 
Paper will in fact be compatible with the other urgent 
claims on the nation’s limited stock of resources. Local 
authorities in bombed and other areas have still no notion 
of the likely distribution of reconstruction costs between 


rates and taxes. No spokesman, either of the Govern- 
ment or of the building industry, has really come to grips 
with the question of how much these millions of houses 
are to cost, either in real or money terms, and how they 
are to be paid for. 
The fact is that the problem, in its broad economic 
context at any rate, has not yet been fully analysed and 
understood—by the industry any more than by the 
Government. It is a problem, first, of demand and, 
secondly, of cost. The immediate demand for houses :s 
very pressing. There are bombed areas to be rebuilt, 
slums to be cleared and arrears of maintenance and 
repairs to be made up; and, in addition, there is a 
special wartime problem of overcrowding due to the 
redistribution of the population in search of safety or 
work. This demand will be greater, not less, immediately 
after the war, when the Services and the war workers 
will be demobilised, families wili be re-assembled and, 
in general, the population will again be redistributed. 
This much is generally appreciated. The Government is 
taking steps to make damaged and empty dwellings 
habitable and available ; and the first priority in the 
use of building labour and materials as soon as the wat 
ends is to be to make every possible dwelling fit for vse. 
The only dispute here is the pace at which the Govern- 
ment can now make labour and materials available ‘or 
these pu S—an issue which raises the wider questions 
of the allocation of resources between war ae civilian 
requirements, the celerity or otherwise of departmental 
action and the efficiency of the industry itself, wh ch 
varies very much from firm ‘to firm. 
_ What is not so clearly appreciated is the next stage 
in the development of post-war demand, when the 
dammed-up arrears of work reflected by the present and 
Prospective overcrowding have been made good. Here 
the only guide, apart from the general, genuine and 
commendable desire to see every family in a decent 
home, is the White Paper Plan—1,250,000 men in direct 
building employment and 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 hous¢s 
in ten to twelve years. Admittedly, nothing less than 22 
effort of this magnitude can realise the very prop¢t 


aspirations of the planners and the reformers; but, ‘0 
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saterial terms, it is a very ambitious progra + 
nvolves the rebuilding of at least a quarter of the nation’s 
ock of houses in little more than a decade; and the 


employment, indirectly as well as directiy, of something 


‘ke one-sixth of the nation’s labour force in connection 


with construction work of all kinds. It is imperative, to 


avoid recrimination later on, that the Government should 


work out and say whether in fact this can be done— 
whether, that is, it can be “afforded” in terms of real 
resources, during the critical reconstruction period when 


there will be pressing claims upon those resources for 
industrial re-equipment, education, health and transport. 

There is, moreover, another sense in which the ques- 
tions “Can it be done ?” “Can it be afforded >” are 
apposite. The building done between the last war and 
this one was mainly done to house a growing number of 
families and to make up building arrears. This time, 
the situation will be quite different. Apart from non- 
residential building, there are six possible sources of 
demand for dwelling-houses. The first of these is the 
replacement of houses destroyed by bombing—which will 
require less than a year’s output at the planned ate. 
The second is houses required to remove overcrowding. 
The third is to provide houses in replacement of the 
slums—that is, of unhygienic houses. The fourth is to 
house the annual national increment of families—now very 
small. The, fifth is to house the local increment of 
families, due to any redistribution of population. If one 
thing is certain, it is that these five categories of demand 
will not add up to anything like 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
houses in the decade after the war. The standards of 
what constitutes a slum house or overcrowding would 
have to be raised far above the present levels for the 
sum of these five categories to amount to as much as 
half the planned building. It follows that, if the plan is 
to be carried out, the overwhelming part of the demand 
must be sought in the sixth category—the replacement 
by new houses of houses which, however old and incon- 
venient, are perfectly sanitary and habitable—and which 
also have a substantial value. The problem was well 
put a few weeks ago by Mr. F. J. Osborn, of the Town 
and Country Planning Association: 

Remember that in this period we shall not be building 
mainly for an additional population or to make up build- 
Ng arrears as we were from 1919 to 1939, when we added 
suburbs to all our bigger towns. We shall be mostly 
replacing existing buildings with better ones, for much 
the same population, though a slightly increased number 
of families. That means wholesale demolition and _re- 
ouilding in our existing urban areas and villages. 
Nothing is more desirable than this wholesale building 

ta better Britain, if it is possible. About 8,500,000 of 
‘he 133 million houses in this country date from before 
1914. Even if, say, 3,000,000 houses were pulled down 
end replaced in the first post-war decade, 5,500,000 of 
‘he remainder wculd be over a generation old ; and the 
problem of the obsolescent house is of critical importance 
‘© a nation in search of higher housing standards. But 
‘he implications of such a large-scale replacement should 
ce carefully weighed. When the war started, the kind 
«! demand which had motivated the building of houses 
cetween the wars—that is, middle-class demand and 
vorking-class demand assisted from public funds accord- 
Ag to set standards of overcrowding and under-housing— 
‘vas within measurable distance, at any rate, of being 
satisfied. The goal of one dwelling (of some kind) for 
every family was in sight ; and if there had been no 
war, either there would have been an early slump in 
ouilding or the state would have been compelled to raise 
's standards of overcrowding an@ slum accommodation 
——and to increase the amount of money it was prepared 
‘0 pay in subsidies to make working-class demand effec- 
me: In effect, the White Paper, by setting this target 
“© 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 houses, despite the short 
cistance that has to be travelled to reach the satisfaction 
ot demand on the pre-war basis, assumes a dramatic 
change in public policy—and a dramatic increase in 
Public expenditure. 

S is where the question of cost (assuming for the 
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purpose of the argument that the value of money will be 
kept steady) is crucial. It will only be possible to engage 
half the expanded labour force of the building industry 
in putting up houses if a demand on a large scale for 
new houses in place of old can be created; and such 
a demand can only be created in one of two ways. The 
first way is to get the price of new houses so low that 
a spontaneous demand for them will spring up from 
those who are now living in old houses. This is difficult 
enough to achieve at any time, since the prices and rents 
asked for old houses can be reduced a very long way 
before it pays better to pull them down—indeed, demoli- 
tions will not be privately undertaken until the value of 
the land unencumbered and available for new building 
is greater than encumbered by an old house. But if the 
cost of new houses is high, there will be no private 
replacement at all. The second method of securing 
rebuilding is for the state to subsidise the whole process 
—including the payment of compensation to the owners 
of the old houses removed, which, not being condemnable, 
still retain some value. Thus high costs put a threefold 
burden on the state. By making non-residential building 
unattractive, they compel residential building to take 
up a greater part of the task of keeping the building trade 
occupied. By choking off private replacements, they 
compel the state to finance a higher proportion of the 
total number of dwelling houses built. And they increase 
the cost per unit—that is, the real cost, measured by the 
alternative uses of resources that have to be forgone. 

Lord Portal was right when he told the building indus- 
try last week that cost is the key. The higher the cost 
of building, in real terms, the smaller the amount of 
building construction that can be included in a properly 
balanced investment programme. “High cost,” the 
Minister said, “will kill the building trade,” and he 
might have added that it will cripple rehousing. At 
present, building costs are more than double the pre-war 
level. Experts anticipate that immediately after the war 
they will be anything from 60 to 100 per cent higher 
than they were. It seems certain that building costs at 
the moment the war ends will have risen by considerably 
more than middle and working-class incomes. People will 
not pay more than half as much again for new houses 
when they already have a habitable old dwelling. Even 
if the state is prepared to step up its standards of national 
accommodation and increase the money it is prepared to 
pay to make working-class demand effective, there is a 
limit ; and the widening spread between building costs 
and private incomes threatens to make the burden of 
subsidies, even on the pre-war basis, insupportable. 

These are the problems which, within the framework 
of the national plan and policy that the Government 
has still to produce, will determine the extent to which 
the vision of a nation properly housed and sheltered 
can be brought to earth. It is a sobering thought that 
almost every expert appears agreed that building costs 
will continue to run very high for a considerable period 
after the war, while the 300,000 workers who are expected 
to return from the Forces and munitions work will 
have to reacquire speed and dexterity and while another 
200,000 craftsmen are being trained. On the other hand, 
there are gleams of light. The Minister of Works has 
sent an expert mission to the United States to report 
on new building methods ; specialists are busy at the 
Ministry on an investigation of more economical forms 
of construction ; and some building firms have made 
notable advances in technique. It may be that the pessi- 
mists will be proved wrong. War-time building costs, 
when the industry is working under abnormal conditions 
in the supply of labour and materials and doing work 
very different from its normal peacetime jobs, give no 
precise guide to the trend of costs when more normal 
conditions are restored. If there is a responsibility upon 
the Government, as: there is, to produce a clear-cut 
policy for the planning and financing of post-war recon- 
struction, there is a responsibility not a whit less pressing 
upon the industry to show itself capable of building 
houses economically and cheaply. 
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NOTES OF 


The German National Committee, which has been 
set up in Moscow, is composed, like the Union of Polish 
Patriots, of former Communist deputies and non-party 
Army officers. The chairman is the German poet and 
“fellow traveller,” Ernst Weinert. Among the ex-deputies 
are Wilhelm Pieck, Wilhelm Florin and Walter Ulbricht. 
The two vice-chairmen are Army officers, Major Karl Hertz 
and Lieut. Graf von Hinsiedeln, Bismarck’s grandson. 
If its composition and its terms of reference are examined 
closely, they do not suggest that the Russians are commit- 
ting themselves irrevocably to any one set of men or to 
any one set of principles. The Committee may be useful 
in the process of winning the war: it is not necessarily 
a commitment for the post-war period. The terms of its 
Manifesto seem to have been designed to avoid any kind 
of ideological divergence between Russia and the Western 
Democracies. The phraseology runs altogether on the lines 
of liberal democracy. civil liberty and the rights of man. 
Nevertheless, the fact that a Committee has been set up in 
Moscow, without the prior knowledge of either the British 
or the American Governments, proves that there is a dan- 
gerous vacuum in the United Nations’ policy at the highest 
level. To judge by the Russian reticence on Amgot they, too, 
have been left out of the discussions of a major decision in 
Allied strategy. This is a very serious situation. The tide of 
war is flowing now towards victory. Collapse stares many 
of Hiitler’s satellites in the face, and, ‘as the quisling 
regimes disintegrate, the problem of what will take their 
place becomes a burning political issue. The dilemma has 
been perfectly clearly stated by the New York Herald- 
Tribune: 


If Britain and the United States enter Germany at one 
end with Amgot, and Russia enters the country at the other 
with the new Committee, the situation will be embarrassing, 
to say the least. 


Just over seven months ago, when the errangements con- 
cluded with Darlan had shown how far the Allies were 


from possessing a co-ordinated policy, The Economist 
wrote: 


The reoccupation of Europe may well be a converging 
movement from all three sides of Hitler’s fortress. It is 
essential that as the English-speaking armies advance from 
the south and west and the Russian armies from the east, 
the terms of reoccupation should have been discussed and 
agreed between them in advance. 

Now that the armies are on the march and the converging 
movement has indeed begun, the urgency ot this plea is 
reinforced a hundred times. 


* * * 


The German Reaction 


There have been some suggestions that the departure 
of Mussolini was an elaborate put-up job, jointly concerted 
by the two dictators at their last meeting and designed to 
involve the British and the Americans in a wasteful occupa- 
uion of the Italian mainland. Such a suggestion js inherently 
improbable, for the disastrous effect of the disappearance of 
a fellow dictator on both German and satellite opinion 
could not but be obvious to one as skilled as Hitler in mob 
psychology. Besides, the reaction of the German propa- 
ganda services since the event shows that the Nazis had not 
expected the Italian coup. No line, no policy, had been 
evolved in advance—now almost a week after the change 
of regime, Dr Goebbels is still floundering. At first. the 
news was given without comment, either on the home or 
foreign services. Then both services took up the theme that 
militarily speaking, the change made no difference. Every 
Italian Statement on continuing the war has been stressed 
Every Allied statement on unconditional surrender has been 
taken up, including Mr Churchill’s speech to the Commons 
This throws an interesting light on the Germans’ anxiety 
about a possible Italian exit from the war, which might well 
be the first in a mass defection from the German side 
Eimkreisung, the sense of being encircled by enemies. has 
long been one of Germany’s nightmare terrors. The falling 
away of their European allies would expose the German 
people to a formidable war of nerves. In the foreign broad- 
casts, one or two other lines have been tried out—for 
example, the explanation that Mussolini is in bad health. 
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Another interesting attempt at an explanation was the blunt 
statement that since Fascism could no longer be counted 
on to rally the total forces of the nation behind the war 
effort, Fascism had to go—presumably to make “ total 
mobilisation ” possible. So far neither explanation has 
appeared on the German home services. Indeed, no ex- 
planation seems to have been attempted. This cannot last. 
No totalitarian regime can allow a friendly totalitarian 
regime to disappear without finally explaining why. Other- 
wise people must argue, “If there, why not here? ” The 
explanation, when it comes, may well take up the “total 
mobilisation ” line with which the Germans were made 
thoroughly familiar last winter. But even this explanation 
is a boomerang. What if Italy does after all go out of the 
war? 


x x ® 


Balkan Repercussions 


The downfall of Mussolini, Germany’s satellite in chief, 
has come as a tremendous shock to all the other satellite 
countries. In Budapest only have genuine tears been shed for 
Mussolini; the press reminded the public that Mussolini 
had been the first statesman among the politicians of the 
Entente to recognise the “ injustice of the Trianon Treaty.” 
But even in Hungary there seem to be few illusions about 
Italy’s true position. Of all the Balkan countries, Hungary 
has been the closest associate of the Italian satellite ; and 
the latent but obvious crisis in Hungarian politics is now 
very likely to come to a quick climax. The Prime Minister 
resigned from his post as Foreign Minister a day before 
Mussolini’s dismissal ; and wholesale changes in the Diplo- 
matic Corps are imminent. Some of the Hungarian papers 
are referring more and more frequently and hopefully to the 
Atlantic Charter—which only a short time ago they derided 
as a worthless scrap of paper. Reference is made in par- 
ticular to those points of the Atlantic Charter which refuse 
to recognise territorial changes that have not been car- 
ried out in accordance with the freely expressed wishes ot 
the nations concerned. A requiem mass for General Sikorski 
in Budapest was attended by several former Prime Ministers, 
all former Hungarian envoys to Warsaw and many political 
personalities. If there were a change in the Hungarian 
regime, it would be greatly facilitated by the fact that the 
country has succeeded in preserving the framework of Par- 
liamentary institutions; and in recent months Parlia- 
ment—which is now in recess—has become, significantly, 
very restive, The reaction to the Italian crisis inRoumania has 
so far been rather confused. Bulgaria is taking the new posi- 
tion soberly ; and the downfall of Mussolini is acknowledged 
to be the end of the Fascist system. More than any other 
satellite country, Bulgaria will be affected by the new mili- 
tary position. Bulgarian armies have done police work in 
the Balkans for some time past. The withdrawal of Italian 
troops from this area, which will now be speeded up, will 
place an enormous burden on the 40 to 45 Bulgarian div!- 
sions. Germany cannot possibly hope to replace the Italian 
forces by Hungarians or Roumanians; and Bulgaria’s 
prospects will to a very large degree depend on the extent 
to which Germany itself fills the gap by its own reserves. 
So far, reports speak of about 15 German divisions stationed 
in the Balkans. In all the satellite countries the tendency 
to desert the New Order is very marked. It is now a ques- 
tion of timing. Much depends on the speed of develop 
ments in Italy itself. Will there be a quick collapse of Italy, 
like that of France in 1940? Or will there be a protracted 
crisis moze like the breakdown of Russia in 1917, when 
the Lvov-Miliukov-Kerensky Governments managed ‘© 
carry on the war for several months before the final co!- 
lapse? Should eveats in Italy follow the French patter®. 
then the Balkan dictators may be left with very little scop- 
for manceuvre. If events should move more slowly, they may 
hope to secure better bargaining positions. 


* * * 


Manpower Measures 


Mr Bevin’s latest statement on manpower is a timely 
reminder of the hard work still to do before victory 
finally won. Shortage of manpower is by no means con- 


fined to the coal-mining industry, and as the war reaches 
its climax even more stringent demands are being mad< 
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upon the nation’s reserves of men and women, already 
severely strained. Mr Bevin outlined in the House of 
Commons on Thursday some of the steps he is proposing 
to take. A prime need is for the expansion of the labour 
force in aircraft manufacture ; recruitment for the women’s 
Services will be suspended in favour of bringing more women 
into aircraft factories. The age up to which women must 
register for direction into national service is to be raised 
to so; and fresh adjustments will be made in the allocation 
of resources between other industries and services. The 
purpose is to speed the offensive in the air and in the field. 
Labour in the building and civil engineering industries will 
be set to construct more airfields for the Americans. The 
return of seagoing engineers now employed ashore is to be 
sought ; and certain skilled men are to be recalled from the 
shipyards to locomotive building. But the most critical 
situation remains that in the coal-mining industry. As Mr 
Bevin said at Blackpool last week, the labour force must be 
brought up to 720,000-750,000 from the present 706,000 ; 
and to do this, as well as to offset the normal wastage of 
20-30,000 men a year, the Minister may have to resort to 
“ desperate measures.” The House was relieved to hear that 
Mr Bevin will only use his powers under Regulation 58A, 
to compel boys, down to as early an age as 16, to enter 
coal mining if other measures fail. At present young men 
called up can choose coal mining instead of military service, 
up to the age of 25. Mr Bevin proposes to remove this age 
limit ; and if an insufficient number opt for mining (as only 
3,000 youths have chosen to go into the pits since last 
October, no great results can be expected from this cause) 
he will compel men of 18-25 who would otherwise be called 
up for the Forces to enter the industry. Mr Bevin empha- 
sised the need for adequate training facilities now and for 
post-war opportunities for training. In this connection, it is 
important that the Government should implement the pro- 
posals of the Forster Committee. These included provision 
for an initial training period for juvenile entrants into coal 
mining, with further training for juvenile face workers; 
suggestions for leisure time schemes and for the health, 
safety and welfare of juveniles; the continuation of the 
guaranteed pay week, and the adoption of a national 
minimum wage scale for juveniles. At the same time, the 
Government should press on with its effort to maintain the 
level of production by every other possible means, so as to 
render unnecessary the conscription of young boys—which 
is unpleasant to contemplate and very naturally regarded 
by parents with reluctance and alarm. 


* * * 


Farming in War and Peace 


_ Itis common practice nowadays, it seems, for Ministers 
of the Crown to sail under sealed orders. “ Thinking aloud 
behind closed doors” is the apt description that has been 
given to the tortuous negotiations which the Government is 
conducting about the constitution and functions of local 
authorities 3 and the phrase is not inapplicable to present 
policy-making at large. This week a number of Members of 
Parliament expressed indignation that the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill came cut and dried to the Commons 
some tume after. all its final details had been divulged, in 
confidence, to the interested parties. More resentment still 
was shown during Wednesday’s debate on agriculture when 
Mr Hudson revealed that he is “under instructions ” not 
to talk about post-war agricultural policy—to Parliament, at 
yo tate. The “ four year plan” which he expounded is not 
a for peacetime proper, but for the period of relief 
one emergency after the war, when many of the conditions 
®! wartume will remain. During this period, he said : — 


Our chief aims must be to maintain the high level of 
Production we have already reached. . . . The basis of our 
Plan during the next four years must be to maintain our 
Present production of food for direct human consumption, 
while at the same time taking steps to ensure that the 
fertility of our soil is not undermined, which necessarily 
involves also an increase in livestock and livestock products. 


Mr Hudson paid a high tribute to the Hot Springs con- 
‘crence, and has plainly taken its proposals for the first 
Peacetume stage of relief economy very willingly to heart. 
Unfortunately, he is apparently not allowed to say whether 
ts proposals for the second stage of economic and specialised 
‘arming, with the world’s crops grown and drawn from the 
Most suitable and efficient sources of supply, are to be 
equally well received, in practice as well as verbal tribute. 


€ process of adjustment from emergency national farm- 
to stable international trade (with primary producers 
Protected, as everyone is agreed, against sudden slumps) 


ing 
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will be most critical of all. Without undue criticism, 
it must be suspected that the longer the duration of quasi- 
war farming, which has such obvious advantages for the 
farming community, and the more protracted the delay 
in stating a long-term policy, the less willing—and the less 
able—will the Government be, when its lips are unsealed, 
to make the necessary change-over. British farming has 
notably improved in efficiency during the war; and the 
cost of farming in other countries may well be higher in 
the future than the past. But it is certain that if British 
farming continues indefinitely to be run in peacetime on war 
lines, in quantity and kind of product, it will be uneconomic 
and expensive to maintain. 


* * * 


The Content of Education 


The Norwood Report, which is published this week, 
is the first of the three whose absence made such large gaps 
in the Government’s White Paper on Educational Recon- 
struction. Its subject is “Curriculum and Examinations in 
Secondary Schools,” and if all three gaps are filled with as 
much wisdom and sense as this one the country will be 
very well served. The Committee accepts the proposed 
threefold division of secondary schools into Grammar, 
Modern and Technical Schools, though its chief concern 
of the present report is that Grammar schools, which are 
again ‘divided into three sections—the Lower School from 
II to 13, the Main School from 13 to the statutory leaving 
age (15 or 16), and the Sixth Form thereafter. The Com- 
mittee was bombarded with suggestions for additions to 
the secondary curriculum. These suggestions came from 
two sources. The first consists of those people who think 
that education should be “ useful,” by which they mean 
vocational. The second consists of those who hold the 
opposite view, that there are a number of subjects that the 
intelligent citizen “ought to know something about ” and 
which consequently ought to be taught in the schools. The 
first argument is obviously inimical to good education. The 
second is more specious, but the Committee very wisely 
rejects, it, partly because the school week is already too full, 
but mainly for a more fundamental reason. This is their 
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belief that the child is being forgotten, and that education 
is not at present sufficiently “ child-centred.” Their conten- 
tion is that it is not the contents of the mind that matter, 
but its shape ; not knowledge acquired, but the “ qualities 
of spirit and habits of mind” with which the child is 
endowed by his education, and for this purpose ~ we would 
urge that the best approach is through the existing subjects. 
Their main object, so far from adding new subjects, 
is to get away from the excessive tyranny of the existing 
subjects, as now arranged. There is, the report says, 


A tendency to regard subjects as having claims in their 
own right both absolutely and in relation to others, without 
real regard for the supreme consideration, which 1s the 
special needs and special aptitudes and abilities of the pupils 
themselves. 


The aim, the Committee thinks, should not be “ know- 
ledge” of any “subjects,” but “sound learning ”; and as 
for the method of acquiring this, they quote with approval 
the parent who said “ that he does not care what his boy is 
taught so long as he is well taught.” It does not follow, of 
course, that the curriculum should be quite shapeless, and 
the Committee indicates what subjects should find a place 
upon it. They think, as is reasonable, that there should be 
a fairly wide range in the Main School. In the sixth form, 
they acknowledge the difficulty of the choice between 
breadth and depth, but vote for depth in a comparatively 
narrow range. But at all ages, their main prescription is for 
more freedom—more freedom for schools to be different 
from each other and more freedom for children in each 
school to be different 


x 


These ideas involve some radical re-casting of the 
present examinations system. The most difficult problem is 
at the age of 15-16. The Report points out all the anomalies 
of the School Certificate examination, which now rules 
supreme at this age. In form, it is a university entrance 
examination ; but it is set, two or three years before the 
age of entry to the university, to children most of whom 
end their education with it. Nevertheless, its required 
subjects and, within each subject, its syllabus and “set 
books,” dominate the secondary school curriculum. The 
Committee recommends that it should move in the direc- 
tion of being an internal examination, conducted by the 
teachers in each school, but, for a transition period, it pro- 
poses that the examination should still be set by the univer- 
sity bodies, without, however, there being any compulsory 
subjects or combinations of subjects, or syllabuses. The Cer- 
tificate given to each child would state what standard he had 
reached in what subjects, and would add an estimate of 
“the way in which he had used the opportunities offered 
to him by his education, using the term in its widest sense.” 
The headmaster of Leeds Grammar School reserves his 
position on the extent to which the examination should 
become wholly internal and it is true that the opposite 
danger to too much rigidity is a complete lack of all 
objective standards. Subject to this reservation, the pro- 
posed reform is obviously wise and timely. At 18, the 
Committee recommends three tiers of examinations. Every 
December, the universities and colleges should hold their 
scholarship examinations. In March, there would be an 
examination, held by the universities, to select State 
scholars. Both these examinations would, of course, be 
competitive, but, in the latter, qualities other than the purely 
intellectual would count. Finally, there would be a School 
Leaving Examination, which would provide evidence of 
competence to enter a university (other than as a scholar) 
Or to pursue professional studies. Most boys and girls 
would, of course, take only one of these examinations 3 very 
few would take all three. It is obviously impossible in the 
compass of a single column to give more than a brief review 
of the main provisions of a report which, if adopted, and 
if applied by sufficient teachers of the right standard (the 
province of the McNair Committee) will make possible 
an immense advance in the quality of English education. 


* * * 


Exports Debated 


Tuesday’s debate on export poli showed th 
Commons divided into two groups, the Pessimiste and the 
Optimists. The Pessimists were best represented, in familiar 
FBI vein, by Sir Patrick Hannon and, in a more esoteric 
fashion of argument, by Mr Shinwell, both of whom based 
their apprehensions about the future of British exports 
upon fear of the productive capacity of the United States. 
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Sir Patrick Hannon put what now appears to be the ortho. 
dox view of organised industry in this country—that js, 
that it will be impossible to maintain the competitive power 
of British industry unless the Americans agree to share 
their world markets with Britain. Mr Shinwell’s solution 
is somewhat different. He does not accept the simple divi- 
sion of markets by agreement, because he does not believe 
that “45 million people can talk on terms of equality with 
130 millions.” Therefore, he suggests that Britain should 
take the lead in planning production and trade in two inter- 
national alliances—the British Commonwealth and a Euro- 
pean Federation—to stand up against the vast export drive 
which he expects from across the Adantic. The one believes 
in appeasing the challenger, the other in ganging up against 
him. Neither paid much attention on Tuesday to the 
simpler, more straightforward., more effective and less 
perilously irresponsible alternative proposed by Mr 
Summers, who drew attention to the need to improve the 
efficiency of British industry by re-equipment and 
modernisation, assisted by a positive and constructive taxa- 
tion policy. In this, Mr Summers followed the lead of 
Mr Burgin, first man in for the Optimists, who had picked 
out skill and productivity as the decisive factors in 
export prospects ; and it is a fact that Britain’s external 
trade after the war, like its internal economic activities, 
will depend—as it did in the old days—whatever 
system is adopted of sharing out markets or planning pro- 
duction—on the comparative amounts that can be produced 
per unit of labour and capital. 


* * * 


The Terms of Trade 


Mr Shinwell’s speech in the export debate did not alto- 
gether ignore the basic economic verities, by any means; 
it was not all of one colour. First, he suggested, apparently 
to tantalise other speakers, that exports do not matter at all, 
because, “if we are going to develop the standard of life of 
our people, it must be in the main by our internal indus- 
tries ” (which is, of course, quite true). Then he recognised, 
handsomely, that exports do matter, because we must sell 
in order to be able to buy imports (the sole reason, as he 
said, for exporting). Finally, he admitted, more handsomely 
still, that “when you get goods coming into the country 
that cost less than it would cost to produce them at home, 
the advantage that is derived is in the increasing of national 
income ”—which is the whole point. It is, in fact, the point 
which both the Optimists and the Pessimists of last Tues- 
day’s Commons debate would do well to get together to 
consider. The key to standards of living is productivity. 
As a country’s productivity rises, so does the power of! its 
people to buy and sell, both at home and abroad ; and 
international trade, however it is organised, free or con- 
trolled, competitive or planned, must, if it is to advance 
the wealth of nations, be simply the exchange of goods 
which cost less in terms of real resources to produce than 
to buy, for goods which cost less to buy than to pro- 
duce. Whether one is an Optimist or a Pessimist must 
depend, first, not on calculations of trade organisation, 
whose importance, though undoubted, is nevertheless secon- 
dary, but on an estimate of the relative productivity % 
British industry after the war. It is, of course, essential, 4s 
Lord Southwood insisted in the Lords on Wednesday 1st 
week, to provide the conditions of trade ; to agree upon 4 
flexible plan for currency and the exchanges ; to prevent 
“catastrophic changes” in the prices of primary products ; 
to expel restriction by monopoly or other means ; and 
pursue the development of backward areas by joint and 
ample investment. But to the individual producer, trader oF 
nation, it is the terms of trade that matter most, the com- 
parative costs, in labour, plant and materials of wha: 5 
sold and what is bought. 


* * *% 


Minister of Productivity ? 


The Minister of Production, Mr Oliver Lyttelton + 
unashamedly an Optimist. The speech he made at Oxford 
a week ago was ostensibly to pay a well-deserved tribu'- 
to the development of welfare in industry under ‘>< 
guidance of Mr Bevin, to the growth in the number © 
personnel managers, welfare officers, canteens, factory do<- 
tors and nurses, and to the work of the Joint Productiaa 
Committees, which Mr Lyttelton, like the Minister ™ 
Labour, regards as properly “a permanent part of th¢ 
country’s industrial life.” But the Minister of Productio" 
did much more than pay this tribute. He looked at th: 
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broad future of British industry in its economic and 
technical aspects. 
Over the whole field (he said), we must be imaginative and 


audacious. We must realise that it is possible to bring in a 
‘ar more prosperous era than we have ever seen. 


This was a challenging and timely statement. The record 
of the past 43 years shows that “our power to reproduce, 
ro re-create our wealth” is not less but greater than the 
“power to destroy,” which is so much in evidence to-day. 
But, potentiality can only become practice by policy. The 
plainest obstacle, as Mr Lyttelton said, is unemployment ; 
curing unemployment means not simply the statistical 
trick of taking idle workers off the unemployment register 
by putting them in uniform or to useless tasks, but rather 
setting them to the most productive work possible. Full 
employment means more than work for all; it means the 
most productive work for every worker and every machine. 
National productivity is the mainspring of national wealth, 
international productivity the mainspring of the wealth of 
nations. The obstacles to the best use of resources are well 
known: restrictive practices by both capital and labour, by 
workers, industrialists and merchants alike. But it is not 
possible to take off these brakes if the wheel is not capable 
of going round even without them. 


You will not persuade the workman that when labour is 
in over supply, he is doing an economic wrong by prevent- 
ing the dilution of his trade, and you will not persuade the 
employer and the capitalist that he is doing something anti- 
social by preventing redundant production from bringing 
bankruptcy to a whole industry. It is to the causes 
that give birth to restrictive practices that we have got to 
address ourselves. 

Mr Lyttelton turned to the instruments of a policy of 
expansion: “It is towards the creation of demand and to 
the use of inventions that the economic thought of our 
specialists must be directed.” 

1 believe that in peacetime in this country thrgugh our 
whole economic system we have ‘been too orthodox, too 
anxious to balance budgets in times of slump, too unwilling, 
that is, to believe that we can catch up again in times of 
prosperity, too inclined to restrict credit when the sky is 
darkened, too intent on balancing our accounts instead of 
looking to the economic realities that lie beyond them. 


Mr Lyttelton’s plea is for a financial policy that will ensure 
that, nationally and internationally, the financial means will 
never be lacking for any tasks that are physically possible, 
that is, for which the resources of labour, plant and capital 
are available. His argument ended as it started—on the note 
of productivity and efficiency in work. The “creation of 
demand ” must in fact be done by the “use of invention,” 
by increasing the three-fold power to produce, to sell and 
to buy, both at home and abroad, in the vast regions of 
the Empire, Russia and China. It is perhaps a pity that Mr 
Lyttelton’s speech was not made in the House of Commons 
curing the debate on export policy. 


* * * 


Curtin vs. Fadden and Menzies 


The election campaign has begun in Australia, and it 
s already running a characteristic course. Both sides are 
‘ecking the working majority that no Australian Govern- 
ment has had for several years. All the 74 seats in the 
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. House of Representatives are involved, and 19 out of the 


36 seats in the Senate. At present, the Government and 
Opposition each have 36 seats in the Lower House, and 
Mr Curtin has had to depend precariously on one or 
another of two Independents. In the Senate, the Opposi- 
tion has a majority of two ; and of the 19 seats which come 
up for re-election this year, 14 are held by the Govern- 
ment. It is by no means sure that this uneasy balance, 
which has made government very difficult, will be ended 
by the forthcoming elections. Even if Mr Curtin gains a 
smail majority in the House of Representatives, which is 
far from certain, he is very unlikely to gain control of the 
Senate. Now that the acrimonious echoes aroused by the 
unfounded attack made by one of his Cabinet on his pre- 
decessor as Prime Minister are dying down, Mr Curtin is 
taking his stand on the Australian war effort during the 
past 20 months. During that time, both the total number 
of men in the armed forces and the number of volunteers 
for Service anywhere have doubled ; 820,000 men are in 
arms and the number of volunteers for unrestricted service 
exceeds half a million. Civilian production, which engaged 
two-thirds of Australia’s industrial capacity when Mr 
Curtin took office, now takes not more than one-quarter. 
It is, of course, true that the Japanese outburst 20 months 
ago made a transformation of this order imperative in 
Australia, whatever the colour of its Government ; but Mr 
Curtin is entitled to the highest praise for the achieve- 
ments that have been recorded, both at home and abroad, 
during his leadership. The complaint of the Oppo- 
sition is that this national effort has been tinged too much 
with sectional politics. Mr Fadden is in favour of an all- 
party Government and wishes to take the war out of 
politics. He has expressed himself implacably opposed to 
both strikes and inflationary finance, and accuses Mr 
Curtin and his Ministers of using the war as an excuse for 
Socialist measures. But Mr Fadden’s case—and_ electoral 
chances—are somewhat weakened by his failure to prevent 
politics and personalities from dividing the ranks of his 
own supporters. Within the last few days he has had a 
bitter battle of words with Mr Menzies, who claims that 
Mr Fadden’s plan for the refund after the war of one- 
third in all (ranging from three-quarters in the case of the 
lowest incomes to one-twentieth in the case of the 
highest) of the taxes collected in and after the financial 
year 1941-42 is bound to cause post-war inflation, what- 
ever Mr Fadden’s views may be on inflation in wartime. 
There is an edginess and testiness on both sides of Austra- 
lian politics which does not auger well, on the face of it, for 
undivided attention by any party to the real issues of 
Government. Both sides, in addition to seeking a majority 
now, are jockeying for post-war position, and reconstruction 
projects in the most general of terms are staple items in 
their election platforms. On the other hand, it must be 
said, without any reservation, that, in spite of the high- 
strung nature of Australian politics, the Australian contri- 
bution to the war in both human and material terms has 
been, and continues to be, astonishingly and increasingly 
large. The only problem is whether, in the present mood, 
the Australian politicians will be equally capable of solving 
the considerable problems that will appear as soon as the 
war has been won and the Japanese menace, which has 
evoked so noble a response in Australia, has been brought 
to an end. 
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Milk Policy 


The House of Lords this week debated the Govern- 


ment’s recent White Paper on improving the quality of the 
milk supply. There has been general approval of the pro- 
posals, but doubts are felt about the wisdom of allowing 
“ accredited ” milk to be sold unpasteurised. It is contended 
that tubercle bacilli are frequently found in the milk from 
accredited herds, although they undergo a general inspec- 
tion every three months. The White Paper proposed that 
where accredited milk is not heat-treated, the herds should 
continue to be inspected quarterly, but though glaring 
cases of TB infection may be revealed thereby, the only 
safe policy is to pasteurise all milk that has not passed the 
tuberculin test. Shortly after the public heard that its milk 
was to be made safer, it was told that its milk ration was 
to be reduced to 2} pints a week from the beginning of 
August. This reduction is being made three months earlier 
this year than last, and it is said to be due to the special 
demands for manufactured milk products from the armed 
forces. It is not said, as was emphasised a year ago, that 
the milk shortage is due only to greater consumption, and 
that actually more milk is being produced than in peace- 
time. It is possible, therefore, that production is falling 
off or is at least not keeping pace with the estimates. Far- 
mers have certainly little incentive to increase production, 
for it is easily the least profitable of the different branches 
of farming, and so early a reduction in the ordinary ration 
seems to forecast smaller supplies of milk this winter than 
last. The best remedy would be to reduce the margin 
between the profitability of dairy and other farming by 
making other farming less profitable, not by making milk 
production more so. This, however, is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, and if Lord Woolton is to have his milk, Mr Hudson 
will have to increase the price—and the subsidy—still 
further. But Lord Woolton could also with advantage ex- 
amine the working of his scheme for distribution. It seems 
to be only the towns that have had their rations cut. From 
the country come stories that people are still allowed as 
much milk as they want. 


* * * 


Conditions of Full Employment 


Sir William Beveridge has often defined in broad terms 
what are, in his view, the main conditions for the fulfil- 
ment of Assumption C of his report—the maintenance of 
employment. Last December, in Manchester, he said that 
there must be national planning machinery, fluidity of 
labour and a policy for exports, and that the Government 
should show speed and determination in the preparation 
and execution of these measures. In a speech at Leeds, 
last week-end, he advanced the argument a stage further. 
He suggested three lines of attack for avoiding cyclical 
depressions after the war: first, financial incentives to 
private enterprise to increase, repair and replace capital ; 
secondly, public investment to counter fluctuations in 
private investment ; thirdly, the influencing of consumer 
demand by increasing or decreasing taxation. It is difficult 
to do more than state these problems and tasks in general 
terms unless and until something more is known of the 
Government’s infentions about the policy and machinery 
of planning. On tobi of labour, little has hitherto been 
heard about the frade union attitude. Mr Bevin at the 
Miners’ Conference last week, did give some indication of 
his own view, but his very important remarks were com- 
pletely overshadowed by his statement about the re- 
cruitment of boys. The Minister of Labour repeated what 
he has frequently stressed, namely, that if the workers are 
to maintain the benefits they have secured as a result 
of the war, and, further, to improve their standards, they 
must be prepared to accept continued responsibilities, since 
they cannot expect rights without corresponding duties. Mr 
Bevin hopes that the guaranteed week will become a per- 
manent feature of industry, and he suggested that the 
second great wartime innovation—the principle of direction 
to work—might also be continued with advantage after the 
war. The acceptance of this principle by the trade unions 
would contribute enormously to the movement of labour, 
within the framework of a policy of full employment, to 
the work and places where they can be most judiciously 
employed. There is still no indication of the unions? atti- 
tude towards the question of compulsory traini 

~ Qu pulsory ning of the 

unemployed, which is an equally fundamental factor in 
rad and it will be more than interesting to see 
ether the Trades Union 8, at its September 


meeting, is prepared to define its attitude 
arn el de towards these very 
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Redistribution of Seats 


The Home Secretary recently announced the Govern. 
ment’s intention to bring in legislation for preparing a con. 
tinuous register in each constituency and for enabling mem. 
bers of the Forces to vote either by post or by proxy. Las; 
Thursday, Mr Morrison stated that the Government is now 
preparing to follow up this measure with its logical corollary 
—the redistribution of parliamentary seats. The existing 
maldistribution, with some constituencies depleted ang 
others swollen far beyond their original size, is just as 
anomalous as the present out-of-date register, but is an 
even more difficult matter to adjust. The last distribution 
of seats took place in 1917, and there were very large move- 
ments of population during the inter-war years, while war- 
time mobilisation and evacuation have complicated an 
already difficult problem. It is, of course, impossible to lay 
down a precise basis for parliamentary representation with- 
out any knowledge of the likely location of industry and 
distribution of population after the war. Probably the best 
empirical solution would be to effect redistribution on the 
basis of the 1939 population—which is certainly a better 
criterion that that of 1917, whatever changes may have 
occurred during the war—and then to arrange for periodic 
readjustments. Mr Morrison did not enter into detail about 
the basis to be adopted. But he said that the legislation would 
follow the principle laid down by the Speaker’s Conference 
in 1917, that “each vote recorded should, as far as possible, 
command an equal share of representation in the House of 
Commons ”; and that a standing body of Boundary Com- 
missioners would be appointed to keep the state of con- 
stituencies under constant review and prepare schemes for 
parliamentary approval. The House received with gratifica- 
tion the news that legislation on the lines of the Vivian 
Report on electoral machinery is being prepared and that 
the Government hopes to introduce a redistribution scheme 
before the first post-war general election is held. But many 
Members remained disappointed that there will be no 
opportunity for a general discussion of electoral reform 
before the recess, and the feeling was widespread that many 
of the wider issues have still to be solved. 


Croats and Serbs 


If in their cxcremity the Italians withdraw their troops 
from the Balkans, and the Germans are thus compelled to 
Shorten their defence lines drastically, then the Adriatic 
coast may become a potential entry point into Europe for 
the Allied armies. True, the topography of coast and hinter- 
land is exceptionally difficult—rocky shore, narrow valleys, 
bad lines of communication. But if the mountains are occu- 
pied by trained and vigorous guerilla fighters who are pre- 
pared to co-operate fully with the invading armies, then 
Jugoslavia can become an attractive military proposition. 
It is therefore all the more unfortunate that the breach 
between General Mihailovitch’s Serb Chetniks and the 
Croat Partisans is still unhealed. The Germans have 
referred to a number of occasions on which they have com: 
together in local actions, but in general the feud remains ; 
and it is certainly not lessened by the passion with which 
the supporters of either race in other lands are taking 2 
hand in the controversy, using the term “ traitor ” so freely 
that not even Dr Matchek, a central figure in Croat resist- 
ance, has been spared. It should be the task of the new 
Jugoslav Government in London to counter these polemics 
and to neglect nothing that could restore unity. Unhappily, 
the Trifunovitch-Jovanovitch combination is pan-Serb in 
the uncompromising tradition of Pasitch, and the fact that 
the Ustasi Croats have co-operated with Germany is being 
used as an excuse for dismissing the claims of the anti- 
German Croats—of which the Partisans are the fighting 
wing. Behind all these failures lies a fact which people 
abroad have perhaps been slow or unwilling to accept. The 
picture usually painted of Europe is one in which common 
resistance to Hitler has created a united front between 
minoriti¢s and majorities which were formerly at daggers 
drawn. This is unhappily far from the case. There is 10 
country in which the Germans have not known how (0 
encourage one racial group at the expense of some other. 
In Jugoslavia, the Ustasi Croats received “ most-favoured- 
nation treatment and took advantage of this to massacr¢ 
the Serbs living in Croatia. This fact exasperated pan-Serb 
feeling, and now the two races are probably further from 
unity than they were when they signed their agreement in 
August, 19 9. Left to themselves, they may rot be able to 
reach a solution. It is the responsibility of outside Powers 
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to create a framework within which some sort of settlement 
can be worked out. The Minorities Treaties were such an 
attempt after the last war. Similar but much stronger 
guarantees will be needed after this. 


x * * 


Shorter Notes 


Complete results in the South African election are not 
vet available, but it is clear that the victory of the Smuts 
Government is likely to be even bigger than was expected. 
The course of the war has handsomely vindicated the 
policy of the Prime Minister and invalidated ihe Opposi- 
tion’s case for neutrality and no commitments to Britain. 
Deeply divided among themselves, the Opposition parties 
have been heavily defeated in an election which they never 
hoped, or really tried, to win; and their chance will not 
come «gain until the problems of peace supersede those of 
war—when South African politics will once more be in the 


balance. 
= 


M. Maisky has been appointed Assistant Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, without any indication so far of what this 
implies for him personally. If this appointment means 
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that M. Maisky will not return to London, there will be 
widespread regret. Much in the future of Anglo-Russian 
relations will depend on the quality of his successor. 


* 


The Rushcliffe Committee has now issued its report on 
the salaries of midwives. The Minister of Health has ac- 
cepted its recommendations, which include a national scale 
of salaries to all certified midwives, whether employed in 
hospitals or in the domiciliary service, the’ adoption of a 
uniform which only state certified midwives may wear, and 
the institution as soon as possible of a 96-hour fortnight 
with 28 days of paid leave a year. 


* 


The US Office of War Information has been rebuked by 
President Roosevelt for a broadcast which referred to the 
King of Italy as the “ Moronic King.” Some three years 
ago, it will be recalled, the BBC incurred the public dis- 
pleasure for including the same King in its list of birthday 
greetings, 

* 


The Pensions Appeal Tribunals Bill has now passed 
through all its stages in both Houses. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Small Farmer 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


Denver, July sth 


"THE paradox of the smallest of the three general farmers’ 

organisations of the United States is that it has always 
been counted as the most radical and as the organ of the 
“littl ” farmers; yet it has become big business, whose 
members and affiliates share in co-operative enterprises 
oe $100 millions, with a $400-million volume of business 
yearly, 

This is the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
oi America—the Farmers’ Union for short. The paradox 
was recently pointed up when its huge, five-year-old 
Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal Association of St Paul, 
Minnesota, bought the big St Anthony and Dakota Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis, and the Brown Grain -Company, 
@ commission house, thus becoming by far the nation’s 
largest grain-handling organisation. Now it has a net worth 
of $13 millions, will handle almost half the durum wheat 
crop and large fractions of other types, has 450 country 
erain-elevators all the way from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Coast (plus 38 lumber yards owned by St Anthony 
and Dakota), and a capacity in terminal elevators of more 
than Io million bushels of grain. (One of its elevators alone, 
uilt in 1941 at Superior, Wisconsin, has a capacity of 
4,500,000 bushels.) 

_ The Union has other large business enterprises aside from 
the Terminal Association. The Central Exchange, also at 
St Paul, has one of the largest assembly plants for farm 
machinery in the United States, and has recently bought a 
refinery at Laurel, Montana, for refining petroleum pro- 
ducts, with a capacity of 6,000 barrels a day. Since the 

nion 1s a federal organisation with no central check or 
reports at headquarters from the co-operatives organised by 
members, there is no central estimate of the economies 
realised by operations. But the Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation was said to be clearing $1,000,000 yearly even before 
its latest acquisitions ; the Central Exchange is said to return 
350,000 yearly to members ; and there are some 20 other 
,0-Operatives which return $100,000 a year each, or more. 

nion Security Association, a life insurance company also 
7 years old, now has $17 million in policies in force. 
comma general business front, the 1,500 co-operatives 
ata y Farmers’ Union members and affiliates buy and 
reeg a everything produced or needed on the farm or 
electric ome. They buy insurance and hospital care and 
bo current and seed and tools and lumber for their 

mbers; the first co-operative hospital in the United States 


was that founded by Dr Michael Shadid in 1934 for an 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union unit. They sell virtually every 
farm product—there is even a co-operative in the South 
that sells lily bulbs. The expressed goal of the Union is 
that, together with all other genuine co-operatives, theirs 
may some day handle 10 per cent of America’s retail trade 
co-operatively, which, it is felt, will provide a yardstick and 
check on the profits of private business. If they reach this 
goal, who is to insure that they will stop there? 

The autonomous co-operatives are all organised on the 
Rochdale plan, with each member having one vote in the 
affairs of the co-operative, regardless of how much patron- 
age he gives it, with sales at the retail price level, and profits 
returned as dividends according to patronage—or ploughed 
into the business. One need not be a member of the 
Farmers’ Union to become a patron-member of a Union 
co-operative ; there are approximately 500,000 individual 
shareholders in the co-operatives, against a Farmers’ Union 
membership of 126,000 “farm families” in 28 states—a 
gain of about 20 per cent in the past year. 

The Union’s national headquarters are now at Denver, 
where all national activities have recently been centred in 
a modernistic building on an I1I-acre tract on the prairie 
outside of town. 

The organisation was founded in 1902, by a Texas editor 


_ of a weekly paper, Isaac Newton Gresham, and a group of 


farmers who were in miserable circumstances. It is interest- 
ing that of the country’s three major farm organisations the 
Grange rose to power in the disturbed conditions following 
the Civil War, the Union was founded after the Spanish- 
American war, the Farm Bureau after World War I. 

The Union spread very fast at first and instituted many 
co-operatives. But some of these got away from the Roch- 
dale plan, and failed ; and the Union itself was later almost 
swallowed up in the flood of political farm organisations, 
such as the Nonpartisan League and the Farmers’ Alliance, 
active in the Great Plains states following World War I. 
As a result of such experiences, it now has a rule that if a 
Union official wants to run for office he must first resign 
his post in the Union. 

But the organisation is, and always has been, a pressure- 
group on behalf of farmers—many of the “ farmers” 
marches ” and “ farmers’ strikes ” of the 1920’s were either 
led by Union members or were authorised by various union 
locals, and it has been of very considerable recent 
importance on the national scene. 

To-day, the moving spirit behind the Grain Terminal 
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Association is M. W. Thatcher, a public accountant, who 
became interested in the Union while auditing the affairs 
of the Association’s predecessor, the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange. He represented the Union in Washington for 
seven years, and in 1938 organised the Association with 
$30,000 in cash invested by Union members and $300,000 
borrowed money. He is one of the two strong figures of 
the Union. as 

The othez is the man under whom, on the political front, 
it has in the past two years intensified its efforts on behalf 
of the small “family-type” farmer: a big, smiling, boyish- 
looking, 41-year-old Coloradoan named James George 
Patton. He was born in a Farmers’ Union family and has 
worked for the Union practically all his mature life, 
becoming its national president in 1941. | 

The Union’s most recent political battle in Washington 
has been to save the Farm Security Administration, created 
some eight years ago as a successor to the Resettlement 
Administration, with the purpose of lending money to small 
farmers and farm tenants, and giving them other aids by 
which to become self-supporting. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation has fought the FSA as useless and ex- 

‘pensive, and on this and many other questions the Union 
and the Bureau have clashed head-on. 

The Farm Bureau Federation was founded in 1919, or, 
rather, it grew out of the county farm bureaux which had 
been voluntarily organised in many states, and which had 
paid part of the expenses of county agricultural or extension 
agents. State bureaux were organised, and with the national 
organisation added as a keystone the Bureau was powerful 
from the start. It has had a potent voice in Washington in 
the last twenty years, has shaped much of the farm legisla- 
tion, and has been exceedingly strong within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, especially on such matters as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration legislation, and the 
soil conservation measures passed when the AAA was struck 
down by the Supreme Court. 

The Farmers’ Union charges that the Bureau has always 
favoured the “big” or master farmer as against the little 
farmer and the farm tenant; and that the AAA type of 
legislation, based on the philosophy of scarcity (i.e., the 
holding down of production in order to get a better price), 
with the Government benefits therefrom based on acreage 
and production, penalises the small farmer on the small 
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family-type farm as against the big farm operator ang th. 
absentee landlord. 

The Union also claims that the Bureau is improper, 
close to the county extension agent system—must rur;! 
counties have an expert who aids the farmers in all possible 
ways and is paid from state and federal funds—and ha, 
used agents as recruiters; and that it has influenced th- 
publicly supported land grant colleges, which teach agricu!- 
ture and the mechanical arts, to the advantage of th- 
“master farmer” and to the neglect of the small man. 

Latterly, the differences between the organisations hay- 
widened to economic and political matters outside the field 
of agricultural interests. The Union under Patton has co. 
operated with organised labour and sought to help ir figh: 
its battles. (For instance, Patton appealed to the Presiden: 
to veto the Anti-Strike Act.) The Union frankly hopes 
for the day when farm produce, prepared and packaged by 
farm co-operatives, will be sold to consumers by labour 
co-operatives, thus entirely by-passing the private profit 
system. The Bureau, on the other hand, has been indifferent 
to the claims of organised labour or openly hostile to them; 
it tends to regard farmers as capitalists with interests 
antagonistic to those of labour. 

Moreover, the two organisations are now split on support 
of the Roosevelt Administration. When the Bureau turned 
against the Administration some two or three years ago, the 
Administration in turn began to play up the Union as its 
friend in the farm-organisation field. Mr Patton was named 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the National Youth 
Administration, a member of the Economic Stabilisation 
Board, and a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Manpower Commission. He has been one of the very few 
national farm leaders who have not joined in the struggle 
to get higher farm prices, through various measures in Con- 
gress; instead he has specifically supported the President’s 
opposition to such prices—provided the stabilisation line 1s 
held all along and the general cost of living does not go up. 
He has wryly said that, because of this, the impression is 
abroad that the Union is a sort of “ Administration com- 
pany union.” Some critics within and without the Union, 
comparing its gain with those of the Farm Bureau, hav: 
felt that it might have received more had it, also, been i 
little less bound to the Administration. But the Union i 
growing, and its members are apparently satisfied 


Interracial Adjustment in the South 


(From a Correspondent in Virginia) 


(The meeting described in the attached article took place 
while headlines were announcing race riots in several 
Southern shipbuilding centres and at Detroit. These 
flare-ups were in part expressions of economic competition, 
both for jobs and for off-work facilities ; in part, they were 
expressions of social attitudes with a long history, trans- 
planted, in the case of Detroit, by immigration from their 
area of origin. Immediate steps on the scenes of the dis- 
turbances, both North and South, will obviously be taken 
now to ensure continued war production, but the most 
important solvent of the problem, over the long run, is 
likely to be constructive measures, undertaken under 


Southern auspices in the South, such as proposed in the 
letter below.) 


Richmond, Fune 28th. 

O NE of the most significant developments in the history 

of interracial relations in the Southern States took 
place recently, when white and coloured leaders from those 
States met in Richmond, Virginia, the former capital of 
the Confederacy, and framed a programme for future 
collaboration and progress. Nothing exactly like it had ever 
happened before in this country. 

The Richmond session was the outgrowth of two others. 
The first, at Durham, North Carolina, took Place last 
October, and was attended by negroes only. They were the 
most distinguished negroes in the South—college presi- 
dents, professional and business men, newspaper editors 
and publishers, etc. This group of leaders produced ‘an 
able statement entitled “A Basis for Interracial Co-opera- 
tion and Development in the South.” The statement was 
quite comprehensive, and went into considerable detail, It 


set forth the things to which its framers felt the coloured 
citizens of.the South could legitimately aspire. It listed 
objectives in the spheres of political and civil rights, indus- 
try and labour, service occupations, education, agriculture, 
military service, social welfare and health. 

The population of the South is approximately one-third 
coloured. Its 10 million coloured citizens are the descen- 
dants of the slaves who were freed in the Civil War of the 
1860's. They have made remarkable progress in almost 
every direction, but for many years there was a limit 10 
the ability of the beaten and bankrupt South to offer them 
adequate opportunities for development. The victorious 
.North made matters far more difficult. by putting th: 
‘gnorant and illiterate ex-slaves in positions of authority 
over the defeated white ex-Confederates. The orgy euphe- 
mistically termed “Reconstruction” was the result. It 
took the South decades to get over these excesses, and the 
ti between the races which had been engendered 

Such is the background for the Durham statement 
framed by the South’s coloured leaders. The statement 
was received with the utmost cordiality throughout the 
United States. The point was frequently made by commen- 
tators that the objectives it set forth should be realised 
as promptly as possible. There was scarcely a dissenting 
voice in the editorials which appeared all over the country. 

Southern white leaders decided that so well-tempered 
and reasonable a manifesto deserved a formal reply. 1 
scomnad only proper that they should hold out the hand °f 
cllowship to coloured citizens who had virtually invited 
such action, So the white leaders assembled in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in April and formulated their answer. It was 2 
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once a gesture of friendship and a challenge to other whites 
to join with them in building a new and more harmonious 
era of race relations. — 

These two declarations were framed in an atmosphere 
unlike that which prevails in normal times. The slogans 
engendered by the war, the “four freedoms” proclaimed 
by Allied leaders, had caused many negroes, both North 
and South, to realise that they do not yet enjoy a complete 
equality of opportunity with white Americans. They began 
as unlettered ex-slaves 78 years ago, following the close 
of the Civil War, and it is not surprising that they have 
yet to reach their goals in all respects. At the same time, 
it also is not surprising that they should be aware of their 
disabilities in a war for democracy. 

So it was partly with a view to allaying this feeling that 
the Durham and Atlanta conferences were held. After the 
latter gathering was over, the logical next step seemed to 
be a joint parley of picked representatives from the two 
racial groups, for the purpose of uniting on a set of objec- 
tives and framing a course for the future. These purposes 
crystallised at the Richmond meeting. 

Thirty-three members from each race attended. Com- 
plete harmony prevailed, and there was an obvious and 
earnest effort on the part of both whites and negroes to 
produce a constructive statement and programme, The 
presiding officer for the gathering was P. B. Young, one 
of the South’s foremost coloured citizens, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Norfolk, Virginia, fournal and Guide, an 
ably edited weekly newspaper for negroes. All the white 
delegates were glad for Mr Young to serve as chairman, 
and their confidence in his impartiality and goodwill was 
fully justified. 

After an all-day session, the gathering adopted a strong 
statement by a unanimous vote. This declaration was drafted 
by a committee of which Dr Howard W. Odum, distin- 
guished white sociologist of the University of North Carolina, 
was chairman. It called the existing situation “a rare 
challenge to the leadership of the South: to the white 
leadership to find new ways of co-operation and to justify 
increased confidence of the negro leadership in the white 
South; to the negro leadership, to sense the difficulties 
involved and to meet increasing demands, without slowing 
down their essential efforts.” It urged “the general adapta- 
tion of the Durham statement,” and asked that negroes 
be given fairer opportunities in the various fields covered 
by that statement. 

Especially important was the provision for setting up 3 
“joint continuing committee” from both racial groups, 
charged with “ affirmative action” and the “ responsibility 
for working out methods and practical means of approach.” 
This joint committee will meet in Atlanta on August 4th- 
sth. At this meeting it is expected that a permanent 
organisation will be established, with a chairman for each 
group, and biracial sub-committees assigned to work on 
specific phases of the problem. So this movement is no 
flash in the pan; it has strong possibilities for the future. 
There is a genuine determination on the part of those 
concerned to produce results and to raise living standards 
for the ten million Southern negroes, as well as to promote 
better relations between them and the whites. 

It would not be at all accurate, however, to say that the 
negro problem exists only in the Southern States. While 
about three-fourths of the coloured people still reside there, 
several Northern cities have huge concentrations of them. 
Indeed, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington each have more coloured citizens than any 
city in the South. In such northern centres as these, there 
‘Sa race problem of important proportions. 

The chief difference between the treatment they receive 
there and that accorded them in the South is to be found 
in their greater exercise of the franchise, and in the partial 
lack of Segregation of the races in schools and colleges, in 
“estaurants and on transportation lines. While the negroes 
onstitute only a small minority in any Northern or 
bagi: State, they vote in large numbers. and thev hold 
rt — of power in close elections. Political leaders 
th € often appeal to the coloured vote. In the South, on 

€ contrary, where they have virtually 50 per cent of the 
Population in one State, and from 25 to 43 per cent in seven 


others, the negro is in much smaller proportion to the total 


on ~ a race is still comparatively uneducated, and 


ya of its members are disfranchised by such 
a €s as literacy tests and head taxes of from $1 to $2 
Messe devices which also eliminate many whites. 
Civil wa of Reconstruction under negro rule, after the 
ios yar, are still alive in many Southern minds, which 

something to do with the limitations on negro voting, 
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‘When the end comes, when victory 
is won, then history will begin to 
assess merit. We shall all of us be 
searching our conscience ... We shall 
be discussing who succeeded and who 
failed ... I have no doubt at all, when 
we come to discuss the part that Cable 
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verdict of the nation will be—‘‘ Well 


done, thou good and faithful servant!” ’ 
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and also is not unrelated to the —_ insistence upon 
ation of the races in public piaces. 
Se knees thing about this segregation 1s that it 
results often in unfair discrimination, White or 
in increasing numbers are coming to the realisation tha 
if the system of segregation is to be rerayerye it - 
never be justified unless facilities in the fields of e —_ 
and transportion are equal for the two races. The w ite 
leaders who met in Atlanta and Richmond recently are 
determined to see that these conditions are remedied as 
ly as possible. 
aauda a be fair to imply that the South’s treatment 
of the negro is in all respects less equitable than that 
accorded him in other sections. For example, Mr Paul V. 
McNutt, then Federal Security Administrator, said in 1941 
that prejudice against using negroes in defence industries 
was much worse in the North than in the South. Tt shou d 
elso be borne in mind that since the population is from 
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one-fourth to nearly one-half coloured in most Southern 
states, the problem there is far more acute and difficult 
of final solution than in states where the number of negroe; 
is so small as to be almost negligible. Some of the laws 
for the segregation of the races were framed with the 
thought in mind that the lack of such laws would tend 10 
promote more intimate association, and _hence inter- 
marriage, with ultimate interracial amalgamation. This may 
be an unsound thesis, but it is present in the thinking oj 
many Southern legislators and their constituents. 

Such, in general, is the interracial picture as it exists 
in the South to-day. It has its bright and dark spots, its 
areas of progress and its areas of reaction. But certainly 
there are reasons for believing that the movement, in 
general, is forward, and that the white and coloured 
leaders who have been addressing themselves intensively 
to the problem of late may expect to achieve important 
results in the coming years. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Post-War ‘Thinking in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 





July 16th 
|” apne official Canadian opinion would deprecate the 
emergence of various blocs among nations in the con- 
struction of post-war world relations, and while informed 
Canadians oppose the principle of regionalism in the design 
of a post-war system, the lead in proposing international 
organisation on lines acceptable to smaller nations has 
been taken by the Canadian Government. The main prin- 
ciples of the Canadian proposal, presented to the House of 
Commons by the Prime Minister, Mr Mackenzie King, 
are twofold. Mr King proposed, first, that a continuing 
process of peace-making should be followed, that is, that a 
number of international institutions should be created to 
deal with specific problems, and that membership should 
be scaled according to the interests of various nations in 
such problems. Secondly, Mr King laid down the principle 
that membership in future world organisations should be 
based upon the functional principle of representation. 
The statement of the Canadian Prime Minister is worth 
quoting. He said: 


The strong bonds which have linked the United Nations 
into a working model of co-operation must be strengthened 
and developed for even greater use in the years of peace. 
The time is approaching when even before victory is won 
the concept of the United Nations will have to be embodied 
in some form of international organisation. On the one 
hand, authority in international affairs must not be concen- 
trated exclusively in the largest powers. On the other, 
authority cannot be divided equally among all the thirty or 
more sovereign states that comprise the United Nations, or 
all effective authority will disappear. 

A number of new international institutions are likely to be 
set up as a result of the war. In the view of the Government. 
effective representations on these bodies should neither be 
restricted to the largest states nor necessarily extended to all 
states. Representation should be determined upon a func- 
tional basis which will admit to full membership those 
countries, large or small, which have the greatest contri- 
bution to make to the particular object in question. In the 
world there are over sixty sovereign states. If they all have 
a nominally equal voice in international decisions, no effec- 
tive decisions are likely to be taken. Some compromise must 
be found between the theoretical equality of states and the 
practical necessity of limiting representation on international 
bodies to a workable number. That compromise can be dis- 
covered, especially in economic matters, by the adoption of 
the functional principle of representation. That principle, in 
turn, is likely to find many new expressions in the gigantic 
task of liberation, restoration and reconstruction. 


This is, as Ottawa sees it, a complete rejection of the 
process of peace-making after the last war, when the vic- 
torious nations gathered in Paris and installed, in the 
Versailles Treaty of 440 articles, the blueprint of a peace 
system which did not last long. The principle of functional 
representation, it is hoped, will be followed in drafting the 
structure of a permanent world organisation on food and 


agriculture, now under way in Washington. As a result oi 
the United Nations conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, an 
interim commission, summoned on the invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has been assigned to prepare a specific plan 
for permanent organisation and formulate a declaration to 
which member states of such an organisation would adhere. 


Canadian Currency Plan 


The new activity of the Canadian Government in inter- 
national relations was demonstrated, a few days after M: 
Mackenzie King’s statement of principles, in the disclosure 
of a Canadian plan for an international exchange union. It 
was, as the Finance Minister, Mr IIsley, said, “an inte- 
grated alternative draft proposal” based on the study by 
Canadian experts of the British and American plans for 
future currency stabilisation. 

Examination of the Canadian proposal disclosed, how- 
ever, that it was much more than an attempt to reconcile 
the British and American plans, that it, in fact, represented 
a definite smaller-nation viewpoint on world currency con- 
trol. It would, for instance, provide for decisions by a simple 
majority, rather than a four-fifths majority as proposed by 
the White plan, except in changing the value of gold. It 
would provide more leeway in internal exchange policy than 
proposed in the Keynes plan, by extending the right 
depreciate a national currency unilaterally to 10 per cent 
under emergency conditions, rather than five per cent 4s 
suggested in the British plan. 

In devising an international unit, the Canadians followed 
the American proposal for an international Unitas, though 
the Canadian description was merely “ Unit.” The pre- 
posed voting arrangement in the Canadian plan would 
dilute the voting power of bigger nations to some exten', 
while recognising the larger interests of great powers. The 
resources of the proposed union, under the Canadian plan. 
would be midway between the $5,000 million fund sugges- 
ted in the American plan and the operational scope limited 
only by international trade, suggested in the British plan ; 
this latter, it is estimated, would be $25,000 million. The 
Canadian figure was $8,006 million, plus provision to in- 
crease all quotas if necessary by 50 per cent. The Canadian 
plan also suggested easier withdrawal on 30 days’ notice 
rather than two years in the British plan or one year in 
the American plan. 

_From the example seen in Canada’s action in entering 
directly into discussions of world currency stabilisation, * 

is evident that this country is prepared to discus 
world organisation in fields in which Canadian interests 
are affected. This is, in essence, the meaning of the Can2- 


dian suggestion that the principle of functional represent?- 
tion be followed. It is important to notjce that, in Canadian 
_thinking along these lines, there has been no suggest? 
of regionalism, which many here regard as an extension © 
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isolationism. The memory is still fresh in Canada of the 
concept of western hemispheric defence that prevailed 
briefly in Washington in one stage of the transformation 
of American policy from isglationism to world participation. 

At the same time, if effective decisions are to prevail in 
international relations in future, as the Prime Minister, Mr 
Mackenzie King, proposed, the lines upon which member- 
ship should be devised should be related to direct national 
economic interests, which in practice cannot be eliminated 
in any case. 


Argentina's Trade and 
the War 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Fuly 6th 

Wuite the political course of the new Argentine Govern- 
ment remains uncertain, the country’s economic outlook is 
clearer. Unless Argentina joins the United Nations as a 
belligerent, which at present appears unlikely, there will be 
hardly any change from recent economic trends. Shortage 
of shipping, together with export restrictions in Great 
Britain and the United States and the inflow of foreign 
capital, are the main basic factors that have determined 
Argentina’s trade developments during the past two years. 
The shortage of shipping has set strict limits to Argentina’s 
quantitative exports and has thus created large surpluses of 
agricultural produce, with cereals ranking first. It has also 
adversely affected imports, although in 1942 the export 
limitations in the United States and Great Britain curtailed 
Argentina’s imports of consumers’ goods far more heavily 
than did the shipping position. As a result, the volume of 
imports into Argentina in 1942, compared with 1941, fell by 
30 per cent, while the volume of exports from Argentina in 
the same period declined by only 15 per cent. In the first 
quarter of this year, the volume of imports was 46 per cent 
smaller than in 1942, whereas exports were only 19 per cent 
smaller. While exports from Argentina appear to be 
approaching rock bottom, Argentina’s imports ‘in the re- 
mainder of 1943 will almost certainly experience another 
Serious setback as the United States and Canada, which 
have lately been responsible for over one-third of Argen- 
tina’s imports, have introduced a stiff export limitation 
system from the beginning of April ; under this, all general 
licences have been cancelled, and exports to Latin America 
are only allowed against certificates of necessity. The. serious 
shortage of imported goods in Argentina, therefore, is likely 
to grow still more acute. 

The fact that imports into Argentina have declined far 
more heavily than the country’s exports has resulted in 
growing trade surpluses, which, in 1942, amounted to 509 
million pesos, against 188 million in 1941, and will continue 
to increase as long as the present trade trends prevail. In the 
first quarter of 1943, the export surplus, at nearly 197 million 
pesos, was more than twice as high as in the same period 
of 1941. Since the United States’ entry into the war, these 
growing export surpluses have been greatly enhanced by the 
influx of foreign funds, which sought refuge in neutral 
Argentina. Despite the fact that Argentina repaid large 
amounts of foreign debt and imported gold on a heavy 
scale, the country, according to the annual report of the 
Argentine Central Bank, recorded a favourable net balance 
On its international payments in 1942 amounting to 503 
million pesos, compared with a favourable balance of 480 
million pesos in 1941 and an adverse balance of 65 million 
Pesos In 1940. The fact that, late last April, a control over 
heating foreign capital was introduced in Argentina seems 
‘o indicate that the influx of foreign capital, like the export 
Surplus, is still increasing. 


Cheap Government Borrowing 


The liquidity of the capital market in Argentina, as a 
‘esult of the large influx of money into the country, has 
‘umulated both private and Government spending. The 
overnment has been able to obtain large credits and loans 
‘t favourable rates (the latest Treasury bond issues carried 
“+ Per cent jnterest) out of which expensive agricultural 
4rplus purchasing schemes and important public works 
“rogrammes, which include irrigation work, ports improve- 
nents, improvements of the road and railway systems, sani- 
‘ation work and military construction, have been financed. 
Chis Government spending brought much money to the 


Public and, in particular, has greatly increased the pur- 
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chasing power of the vast agricultural community. As the 
extension of industrial facilities constitutes the main item 
of private investment in Argentina to-day, there is a steady 
growing supply of consumers’ goods of domestic manu- 
facture. According to estimates of the Argentine Ministry 
of Finance, the number of industrial workers in Argentina 
increased by 6.1 per cent last year, with mining (including 
oil production), papermaking and the production of china, 
glass and textiles, as well as food processing, showing the 
main increases. The value of production has risen, mainly 
owing to rising prices, even more than the industrial em- 
ployment trends seem to indicate, and in 1942, according to 
the estimates of the Argentine Central Bank, reached about 
7,000 million pesos or 20 per cent more than in 1941. The 
increase however, remains inadequate to meet minimum 
demands, with the result that the price level in Argentina 
for all products except some basic foodstuffs has risen at an 
alarming rate, thus causing considerable hardship in all non- 
commercial classes of the community. 

Economic considerations do not appear to have played 
any part in the recent revolt, but the economic trend clearly 
gives food for thought to the new Argentine Government. 
Within his first four weeks in office, the new Minister of 
Finance, Dr Santamarina, has designed a policy for lower- 
ing the cost of living, whch has been approved by the 
Cabinet. While expressly allowing “ reasonable profits ” 
to manufacturers, merchants and retailers, it provides for 
the fixing of strict maximum prices for all necessities. 
Simultaneously, the new Government, through its Minister 
of Finance, has declared its aim to be to reduce expendi- 
ture and thus its. budget deficit and borrowings. 

Some saving may, in fact, be achieved this year in the 
form of reduced agricultural surplus purchases. The new 
maize crop, officially estimated at 1,900,000 tons against 
9,034,000 tons last year, is so small that there may be no 
surplus left to be bought up. Lower oats, barley and rye 
crops have been recorded. As long, however, as the country 
cannot import enough consumers’ goods for its minimum 
needs from abroad or make up the import deficiency by 
domestic production, it is difficult to see how economic 
stability can be assured. A closer political alignment with 
the United Nations would probably not be of much help in 
solving Argentina’s economic problems. It would not en- 
able the country to import more from Great Britain and 
the United States. Entry into the war might, in fact, force 
the Argentine Government to utilise a larger part of its 
industrial capacity for war production instead of using it 
for the manufacture of much needed civilian supplies. 
Economic considerations, therefore, do not seem likely to 
lead Argentina into the United Nations camp. 
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Germany at War 


Transport Bottlenecks 


HE Reichsbahn, Germany’s state railway company, 
increased the length of line under its management from 
34,100 miles in 1938 to 100,000 miles in 1941-2. The greatest 
density of traffic on the German-controlled network is 
reached in Belgium, the Rhine-Ruhr area and Western 
Germany, that is, within a radius (or bombing distance) of 
400 miles from London. ; 
Apart from the summary financial reports of the Reichs- 
bahn and similar statements by railway companies in some 
of the occupied countries, all significant statistics about the 
activities of German transport have been suspended. The 
closest guide to the actual state of transport in Germany 
and Europe is the amazing number of decrees and plans 
which have been issued in the wake of several acute trans- 
port crises since the beginning of the war. 
Reichsbahn receipts since 1938 have been as follows: 
(In Million Reichsmark) 


Passenger Goods Total 
I asd taal cs Sette 1,432 3,356 5,134 
PRS 1,690 3,771 5,813 
SA eewnakene 2,430 4,720 7,603 
RE ilk waieenn’ 3,250 5,283 9,026 
ee 4,033 5,186 9,797 


It would be wrong to assume that these figures represent 
a corresponding increase in operations. There have been 
alterations in rates and great changes in the composition 
of the freight. The interest of the table of receipts lies in 
the changing ratio between passenger and goods receipts, 
and the fall in goods receipts in 1942. 


Crisis to Crisis 


As long as two years before the war Germany experienced 
a transport criSis. In the autumn of 1937 there was a 
shortage of locomotives and rolling stock caused by the 
neglect of the railways while large sums were being spent 
on motor-roads and waterways. A large scale programme of 
railway replacement and expansion was decided on in 1938, 
but it was interrupted by the war. For a time, depleted 
rolling stock was made up by equipment and even rails 
taken from all the countries of Europe. Most of the occu- 
pied countries were left with only half and sometimes only 
a third of their pre-war rolling stock. 

This expansion by conquest came to an end during the 
war against Russia and the winter of 1941/42. Then came 
Germany’s greatest railway transport crisis, aggravated by 
an exceptionally cold winter. The military situation was 
only saved by a ruthless reduction of the transport of food- 
stuffs and other goods for civilian consumption. The Ger- 
man railways have never recovered fully from this crisis. 
The manufacture of a special type of locomotive and goods 
wagon was included in Speer’s armament programme in 
March, 1942 ; and in June, 1943, it was stated that, for the 
first time, the target set for the monthly output of loco- 
motives had been reached. Current production of loco- 
motives and rolling material must be well behind require- 
ments, even if productive capacity in occupied countries 
is fully occupied. Inevitable wartime wastage and the 
loss of material in Russia was, and is, still great. At the 
Same time, the railways of the Balkan countries can only 
be kept going by German supplies. For some time now the 
situation all over German Europe has become that railways 
are used without any regard to normal repairs and main- 
tenance ; and if an unusually large number of accidents is 
accepted, railways can, of course, be run for a remarkably 
long time without repairs. The destruction of locomotives 
rolling stock and installations by bombing may not yet have 
outstripped the enemy’s ability to make good the damage ; 
but, coming on top of this already large accumulation of 
difficulties, its impact must be heavy and painful. 

Germany’s wartime transport is still dependent for the 
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major part on the railways. Before the war they accounted 
for roughly 70 per cent of total goods traffic. It can pe 
assumed that during 1941 all the possible ways of increasj 
the railway’s carrying capacity were exhausted. Ey 
effort was then made to secure a quicker turn round of 
rolling stock, the elimination of unnecessary transport, and 
an increase of the load per truck. A quicker turn round js 
achieved either by fines or by premiums ; it is now the 
responsibility of firms to load or discharge trucks on time. 
Special gangs of workers have been provided at most! 
stations. This is mainly a problem of getting sufficient | 
workers. Unessential transport is eliminated by shiftin 
short-distance traffic to the roads and by creating trans- 
port zones for different classes of goods. Zones have been 
established for most foodstuffs, and for a considerable 
number of industrial materials, such as coal, building 
materials and textile goods. Where goods must be moved 
across several zones a zone-clearing system is attempted; 
a central department receives all orders and distributes 
them, without regard to former trade connections, accord- 
ing to the shortest distance from manufacturer to buyer. 
There is no way of finding out whether this move has 
been a success. Market restrictions and the effects of 
regimentation cause manufacturers and merchants to try 
to overcome shortages by buying wherever possible with- 
out regard to transport costs, and this scramble increased 
considerably after the beginning of the war. 


Escape to Water 


The solution favoured by the military planners was the 
shifting of the traffic of staple materials from the railways 
to the inland waterways. During the first year of the war, 
however, it was evident that there was hardly any change, 
although a number of new canals and locks had come into 
operation. During 1941 foodstuffs, fertilisers, ores. coal, 
timber and building material were diverted more and more 
to inland waterways. Water-borne transport of ores in- 
creased by 77 per cent, of timber by 33 per cent, o! build- 
ing material by 6 per cent and of coal by 20 per cent. It is 
reported that during 1942 there was a further increase. This 
transfer, which was gradually extended to mixed cargoes, 
soon created conditions in inland water transport similar 
to conditions on the overburdened railways. The bottle- 
neck was simply shifted from rail to water. All the familiar 
measures had to be applied. First the turn round of 
barges had to be speeded up; secondly, loading and dis- 
charging facilities had to be improved. In some districts the 
transport of goods by rail is prohibited outright if the 
places of loading and discharge are ports on rivers Of 
canals. Coastal shipping, particularly in the Baltic Sea, 'S 
used extensively for general goods, as well as for military 
transport, and on the North Sea fringe is open to effective 
Allied attack. Traffic on the Danube is greater than during 
the last war. Inland waterways can carry a considerable 
proportion of goods traffic. The system is well developed 
and there was no shortage of tonnage at the beginning of 
the war. During the war the number of barges has been 
increased by looting. But if the major canal viaducts and 
locks were destroyed by bombing, transport in vital areas 
would at once become dangerously congested. 

The latest measure for coping with growing transport 
difficulties is the staggering of shipments over the seasons 


SO as to ease the burden at peak-load periods. Industrialists | 


have been told to distribute their consignments evenly ove! 
the whole year. This demands extremely careful planning 
and very efficient organisation ; central and local author 
ties are working with Speer’s transport commissars. But 
the lack of storage capacity is a serious practical obstacle 
to this staggering of traffic. 


Cul de sac 


The main feature of Germany’s wartime transport p0S!- 
tion has been recurrent crises and bottlenecks. Each ume 
the crisis has been met, or the bottleneck broken by shock 
methods. A totalitarian war economy can always direct 
plant, material and labour to threatened sectors without 
regard to costs. But the bottlenecks have never really been 
removed ; they have simply shifted from one sector 1 
another. And all the methods adopted, unsuccessfully, ' 
remove them have entailed the use of disproportionately 
large numbers of workers in loading and discharging—a"4 
in planning and control. Over all has brooded, with grow 
ing menace, the ominous influence of British bombing. 
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Price Control in Britain 


HE test of successful price control in total war is to 

moderate rather than completely to avoid inflation ; 
the achievement of complete price stability was in any case 
made impossible by the depreciation of the pound at the 
outbreak of war and by the consequent rise in the cost of 
imports. Compared with the last war, the rise in prices 
since 1939 has been appreciably less marked, whatever yard- 
stick is employed for its measurement. This can be shown 
by comparing the movément of three indices, each of which 
is calculated cn a similar basis for both periods :— 


PRicE MOVEMENTS DURING THE PRESENT AND Last WARS 


End of Endof End of End of 
First Second Third 34 
War War War War 
Year Year Year Years 
Wholesale Prices 
(Statist) :-— 
Julv, 1914=100..... 129 158 214 226 
\ug. 1939 = 100.... 145 161 165 169 
Cost of Living 
(Ministry of Labour) :— 
July, 1914=100..... 125 145 180 190 
Aug. 1939 = 100.... 121 128 129 128 
Weekly Wage Rates 
Bowley) :— 
July, 1914=100..... 105-10 115-20 135-40 155-60(a) 
Aug. 1939 = 100.... 113 121 130 132 
(a) At the end of fourth war year the index stood at 175-80; 
it has been assumed that half the rise between the end of the 


third and fourth years took place in the first half of the year. 


True, the three indices cover only part of the field. But at 
the end of the first 34 years of the last war they were all well 
ahead of the advance registered curing the same period of 
the present war. As the upward movement since last Sep- 
tember has been small in wholesale prices and wage rates, 
with the cost-of-living index stationary, the disparity will be 
appreciably greater at the end of the fourth year of war. 
he strategy and tactics of price control since 1939 have 
been empirical rather than systematic. The Government has, 
as it were, launched a frontal attack in two waves, first by 
restraining the increase in spendable incomes, and, secondly, 
by limiting private expenditure, supported by specific action 
to hold key points in the price structure. In other words, it 
has evolved a closely interrelated pattern of checks and 
balances with the object of restraining upward movements 
in prices rather than of freezing them at the pre-war level. 
The object of this article is not so much to describe the 
details of price control—these are well known—as to give a 
rounded picture of the pattern and to emphasise the com- 
plementary nature of the various lines of approach. 
Broadly, the Government has limited the expansion in 
the volume of spendable incomes in the hands of the public 
and of business firms by restraining, but not entirely pro- 
tubiting, rises in wage rates and distributable profits, and 
y a drastic increase in direct personal and business taxa- 
tion, as well as in indirect taxes on unessential goods and 
iervices. Nothing has been done to prohibit the rise in gross 
dusiness profits, but the excess above the pre-war level has 
been effectively skimmed off by the imposition of EPT at 
100 per cent, subject to a rebate of 20 per cent less tax after 
the war. Like gross profits, wage rates have not been frozen 
at the pre-war level, but their advance has been restrained 
by various devices, such as the stabilisation of the official 
cost of living index in 1941 and the maintenance of the 
slowly-operating machinery of collective bargaining, re- 
inforced by compulsory arbitration, Enquiries carried out 
by the Ministry of Labour show that average rates of wages 
for a normal working week rose by only 26} per cent between 
October, 1938, and January, 1943. True, average earnings 
advanced by as much as 65 per cent during this period; but 
the disparity is due entirely to longer hours of work, the 
movement of workers from low-paid jobs into the more 


highly-paid munitions industries, and to an increase in the 
output of workers on piece rates. Much the greater part of 
the advance in the weekly earnings of workers has, in fact, 
been due to special causes which would have operated even 
if wage rates had been frozen at pre-war levels. Unlike 
profits, the earnings of individuals have not been made 
subject to an excess income tax ; tut higher earnings have 
been an incentive to higher output and may be regarded as 
the price of industrial peace. In any case, the sharp in- 
creases in the rate of income tax, the extension of its scope 
to the lower income groups, the burden of indirect taxes 
and the steady pressure of the savings campaign have all 
combined to make the rise in potentially spendable incomes 
much smaller than in gross incomes. 

The measures taken to curb the rise in spendable 
incomes have been supplemented by others, designed to 
restrain private expenditure on consumption, chiefly by 
means of rationing the supplies of essential goods and 
services—which also made for equality of distribution—and 
by sustained savings campaigns. Those devices have had 
the effect of lessening still further the upward pressure 
upon prices. 

The combined effect of both sets of measures is brought 
out in the following table, based on the Government’s 
White Paper on the National Income and Expenditure : — 


PERSONAL INCOMES AND OUTLAY 


(£ millions) 
1938 1942. 
Pieesonal InCOmes «oii oo oie c vice aes 4,661 6,896 
Spent on :— 
MEME a cc areninniee fone eke 908 1,986 
Nee eee tas he eume aS 134 891 
CNRS. oe Sas awes sevews 3,619 4,019 


Aggregate personal incomes show a rise of nearly 50 per 
cent, but a substantial part of the increase—perhaps as 
much as two-fifths—is due to higher production. The net 
increase in expenditure on consumption, at II per cent, has 
been comparatively small. 

The general restraints upon the growth of incomes and 
upon private expenditure have been strongly reinforced by 
devices designed to limit, or prevent, the rise in the prices 
of specific goods and services. In discussing the Govern- 
ment’s policy under this heading a distinction may usefully 
be drawn between goods and services purchased by the 
Government, on the one hand, and by the public, on the 
other hand. In its own purchases, the Government has 
always held that the Excess Profits Tax, while skimming off 
profits in excess of pre-war earnings, should be accom- 
panied by an efficient contract system in order to keep down 
costs and avoid waste. Its policy was restated by the 
Treasury in June, 1942: 

i re ed not as the instrument which was 
aunt ‘laden jac a general standard of fair and 
reasonable profit in Government contracts. but as a reserve 
measure concerned wich increased profits generally during the 
war. . . If, however, the price of stores supplied to the 
Government were uncontrolled, except for the automatic 
operation of EPT, there would be no effective deterrent to 
unwarranted rises in costs of whatever kind. The machinery 
of the Inland Revenue is not intended, nor is it adapted in the 
same way as the machin of the contracting departments, 
to analyse costs of production and check unnecessary expendi- 
ture; nor would it reveal, as investigation by contracting de- 
partments can reveal, the existence of uneconomic or wasteful 
methods of producion. 

In sum, since competition cannot fulfil its normal function 
of assuring efficiency in production in time of war, the 
Government has fallen back on a careful system of costing 
with the aim of discouraging extravagance in the use of 
scarce resources without stifling initiative. During the early 
stages of the war, contracting Departments were handi~ 
capped by lack of data and experience, but they have carried 
out their task with an increasing degree of success. Interest- 
ing experiments have been made to keep down costs, as, 
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for example, in the iron and steel industry, where high-cost 
mma are subsidised ys a compensation fund raised 
vy on the output of ingots. 

" Sumecan adaeiod to be used for the control of the 
prices of the things purchased by the public Broadly, the 
Government has steadily extended price control until 2 
covers virtually all goods and all essential personal an 
household goods. Control is exercised from the raw material 
—whether home-produced or imported—to the finished 
article in the shop, generally by way of maximum prices 
or profit margins. In order to implement its policy of stabi- 
lising the official cost of living index, the Government 
subsidises the prices of many foodstuffs, but essential per- 
sonal and household goods are normally sold to the con- 
sumer on a cost basis. Luxuries, as well as many — conven- 
tional necessifjes” have, quite justifiably, been allowed to 
find their own level ; their prices are, in fact, increased by 
heavy indirect duties. 

This, in brief outline, is the pattern of checks and balances 


evolved by the Government to restrain the rise in prices. 
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It illustrates the complementarity of the general 
designed to limit the pressure of purchasing power upon , 
dwindling supply of goods and services and of the device, 
designed to prevent, or slow down, the rise in the cost g 
specific groups of commodities and services. To suggest even 
now—as M. Kalecki does in an article in the Bulletin o 
the Institute of Statistics for April 24th—that the fight 
against inflation is being waged not by the Treasury py, 
by the Ministry of Food and the Board of Trade, and that, 
in the ration book, they have at their disposal the moy 
effective weapon, is equivalent to arguing that because th: 
aeroplane and the tank have been the most effective weapon; 
for some purposes the rest can be scrapped. In the cop. 
ditions of total war, provided public opinion is not sup- 
pressed or the search for equity abandoned, no one measur 
or set of devices can be pushed far enough to accomplish th: 
object by itself. Only a concerted advance on all front 


Measupe 


has a chance of success. The degree of success attaineg | 


by the British Government’s policy is not complete ; bur 
in all the circumstances it is adequate. 


Business Notes 


More Investment 


The past week has brought to the stock market a 
sharper rise in industrial equities and a greater expansion in 
turnover—but not in the number of bargains received—than 
its predecessor. A good deal of the business is almost 
certainly buying in the hope of reaping a profit in the 
comparatively short run, but there is a new class of adherent 
to those exercising a genuine investment demand. This is 
the timid investor who can seldom be persuaded to take 
a risk and who, consequently, tends to buy at or near the 
top of the rise. These appear to have been sufficiently im- 
pressed by the change of regime in Italy to place their 
money in securities which have a post-war attraction, but 
it is Symptomatic that they have frequently been able to 
secure what they require without causing any great rise 
in price. It is also interesting to note that, for what it is 
worth, the increase in bargains received is by no means 
always greatest in those sections of the market which show 
the sharpest improvement in quotations. This lends some 
support to the suggestion, advanced last week, that there 
were substantial sellers waiting for a rise. There is little 
doubt that some heavy books have been lightened during the 
past few days. Many of these sellers are, however, institu- 
tions which are not likely to keep large funds in cash for 
long. If the investor remains “on the feed,” there may be 
considerable further rises in post-war favourites, with a 
modest decline in some other sections. The authorities, 
however, are not disposed to leave the field to existing securi- 
ties, and a new savings drive is to be launched immediately, 
to run for some three months. It seems that the new drive 
is to be directed more to individuals and less to institutions, 
and, if that is so, it may bring fewer of those temporary 
disturbances to the markets that were a marked feature 
of the Wings for Victory campaign. 


* * * 


South Africa’s Capital Autarky 


Cabled reports of the annual address of the Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of South Africa to stockholders gave 
prominence to the plea of Mr Postmuss for the greater 
self-sufficiency of the South African capital market. He 
reminded leaders of mining houses of his earlier request 
that, when considering the development of new mines or 
the extension of existing mines, they should explore the 
possibility of raising local capital instead of waiting for 
the London market to’ be opened to them. 


To-day (he added), I feel justified in extending thi 
to all other concerns which put before the ae a rg 
— a are bee economically justified and financially 
sound. am sure reas will rai jecti 
ree nile os iy ant ury will raise no objection to some 


as it does that its own requirem 
under all circumstances will be easily met. o oe 


There are abundant capital resources in the i 

market, and the trend of the South Awe ae meta 
payments since the outbreak of the war has been such as 
to render the further import of capital not merely un- 
necessary but positively injurious to the economy of the 
Union. Thanks, largely, to the increased price of gold, the 


Union during the war has balanced its current international 
payments account; repaid over £80 millions of sterling 
debt ; repatriated South African mining and other shares to 
an amount probably exceeding £50 millions ; and, in addi- 
tion, added some £82 millions, at current market price, 
to the Reserve Bank’s gold reserve. The case for dis- 
couraging South African enterprises from raising capital 
outside the country is, therefore, an exceptionally strong 


one. But the position is complicated by the fact that most ; 
of the developing mines, which in due course will require 7 
additional capital, are partly owned by shareholders in the | 


United Kingdom, and that since new issues of capital are 
usually made on bonus terms, these external shareholders 
would be deprived of valuable rights if the South African 
capital market were to become an entirely closed and self- 
sufficient unit. The principle of discrimination which this 
would involve has already received its precedent in the 
case of South Africa by the imposition in the Budget of 
1942 of a special tax on interest and dividends paid to 


non-resident holders of South African securities. This tax 4 
was imposed not for its revenue-producing attributes, but | ~ 


in order to accelerate the repatriation of South African 
capital held outside the Union. Given the conditions which 
exist in the South African capital market, with its abun- 
dance of resources and paucity of demand, any require- 
ments that make an appearance will naturally be satisfied 
in the local market, for the obvious reason that it will 
offer better terms than could be obtained elsewhere. It 
will not be necessary to institute a rigid autarky of the 
capital market to achieve this objective. But it should be 
made clear beyond all doubt that there is no intention of 
depriving non-resident shareholders of their rights to pat- 


ticipate in increases of capital by existing ventures or in 
the flotation of subsidiaries. 


* * ¥ 


Floating Debt Policy 


An interesting stage has been reached in the floating 
debt position. This week, for the first time since the weekly 
tenders for Treasury bills were raised to £90 millions last 
April, the maturities have equalled payments for new bills. 
Over the past three months the amount of Treasury bills 
issued through the tender has risen from £990 million to 
£1,170 million, this last figure being the product of 13 
consecutive weekly issues of £90 million. The question 
which has to be decided by the authorities now is whether 
the tender issue of Treasury bills is to be temporarily 
stabilised at this new level—as it has been stabilised at 
lower figures for considerable periods since the outbreak of 
the war—or whether this element in the floating debt is 
remain elastic. The fact that the bills to be taken up next 
week will again amount to £90 million, and thus b¢ 
equal to the corresponding maturities seems to suggest that 
the authorities intend to leave the issue stable for a time. 
But the present period hardly provides an adequate test of 
floating debt policy since the Exchequer is sufficiently flush 
with funds, owing mainly to the heavy seasonal income-taX 
collections, to dispense with floating debt borrowing. Thus 
this week no Treasury Deposit Receipt call was made on 
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me 
. a, the banks, and, as there were no TDR maturities, there was 
> device no net borrowing under this head. It is only after the end 
= Cost of of the present short period of stability in the floating debt 
Zest even jssued to the market that the real test of the authorities’ 
lletin of intentions will come. The latest phase of expansion in the 
he fight tender issue of Treasury bills was clearly meant to 
Sury buy raise the amount of bills available for the banking 
ind that, system. It synchronised with a considerable increase in the 
he mos capital resources of the discount market, on the basis of 
AUSe the which the market syndicate’s global tender for bills has 
weapon; been duly adjusted. Even assuming that the weekly applica- 
py tions from the market have amounted to no more than the 
Ot sup. amount of bills on offer, the average allotment for the past 
ae thirteen weeks has been no less than 41 per cent., or some 
lish the £37 million per week, compared with weekly allotments of 
; a {30 million in the corresponding period of last year. The 
attained banks have not during the past three months increased their 
te; bur purchases of bills from the market to an extent com- 
‘ mensurate with the expansion in the tender issue, and the 
market is probably carrying rather bigger holdings than for 
some time past. 
* * * 
oe In Defence of Big Business 
pa In contrast to the United States, whose anti-trust laws 
eee a: have engaged the public attention for 50 years, and where 
mye tg the Department of Justice is required by law to keep a 
t peice, lookout for any monopolistic practices, their growth in 
har Great Britain during the inter-war years excited little com- 
capieal ment, either by the public or the Government. It is only 
a recently that the extent’of such practices and their evil 
Pe consequences have been revealed and widely condemned, 
“a and, in view of the secrecy in which many enterprises are 
aie ey, their transactions, it is hardly surprising if some 
al aoe A bal popular criticism has been misdirected. Lord 
holders - owan, chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
per ne t ” who, in an article in the Sunday Times of July 25th, 
id self. took up the defence of big business and international 
ch this cartels—he calls them international trade agreements— 
nth in general, and of his company in particular, missed the 
ion ea -¢ the criticism. The apprehension voiced by mem- 
rs - of both the Labour and Conservative Parties has been 
his tax ae less at big business units as such than at mono- 
es, but — practices in all their guises, and, in particular, at 
Afcican 3 tat Mr Herbert Morrison called last April 
which | the great assortment of cartels, price rings, federations, price- 
- abun- a combines and so forth . . . which have monopolised 
equire- t od control of their industry and its market, and are in a posi- 
atisfied tion to Impose their terms of trade on their customers and on 
- ; BY me COMmMunNnitv. 
it will - oa “3 
ere. It - Large-scale business units as such have come under fire, 
of the = not because they are large, but to the extent that they 
uld be f | pursue restrictive policies when they succeed in establish- 
tion of ‘ng mcnopolies. A fully integrated concern has at least 
tO par- pane opportunity to achieve the maximum of economies and 
or in pass them on to the consumer. The state would be right 


nig on means of making certain that the big concern 
- duty ; to oppose it merely because it is big would 
* aa The British chemical’ industry and market is 
7 a ly dominated more strongly by ICI than is the 
r — in the United States by any single concern. Lord 
~ ic\sOwan May be right in asserting that a strong British 
oating comoine was necessary to 
weekly 
ns last 
y bills. 
y bills 


per up to foreign combines which were threatening to 
€ the world, including Byitain and the British Empire, 
among them. ‘ 


But in the long run, and as a matter of principle, the 


lion to 

of 13 Arana of such combines can only be justified if they 
estion wip ts the goods—that is, if they demonstrate their ability 
hether = ne pace with the industries in other countries in tech- 
orarily ao Progress and economic efficiency, and if they do not 
sed at ‘ € to rely for their bargaining strength abroad on Govern- 
eak of fnt aid for dom€Stic restriction. Lord McGowan was 





t is to undoubtedly right in recommending that 


ext . . : 

Bag Ree nae international trade agreement should in Great 
comm 

st that Board of Trade. unicated to and registered with the 
time. | ; E 
rest of | ne “communication” and “registration” (both 
flush | Rha post facto) are not enough. After all, “ inter- 
ne-tax seen ow agreements, are the business of the Govern- 
Thus i peacetim, in addition, ICI could give greater publicity (in 
de on Gh ume) to the details of its activities, any unfounded 


arges made against it will fall to the ground. 
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Increasing Profits ? 


There is a suggestion in the latest industrial profits 
figures that three years of stable profits are about to give 
place to a period of rising earnings. The detailed returns 
relating to the accounts published in the second quarter of 
this year (which are given In the usual tables on pages 154-5 
of this issue) show that 535 companies have increased their 
gross profits from £78.3 million to £78.9 million. This latest 
figure for the second quarter companies is nearly £4,000,000 
higher than the gross profits earned by the same companies 
two years earlier, and within £2,000,000 of the total for 
the notional second quarter of 1940. These are modest 
changes in magnitude, but are they significant in direction ¢ 
The answer is complicated by the necessary adjustments 
to the figures in order to smooth cut the arbitrary transfer 
from carry forward to taxation reserve made by Cable and 
Wireless. Nor does the analysis of profits by industries 
(Table VI) show much consistency in the degree of im- 
provement. Some industries (hotels, newspapers and tex- 
tiles) report substantial increases in gross profits; but the 
consumption trades generally are static, and the armament 
and heavy industrial groups display an inconclusive trend. 
The improvement, if, it is improvement and not a mere 
quarterly caprice, is evidently a very modest affair. Ex- 
pressed in terms of accounting periods (as in Table II), 
1,929 companies whose accounts are so far available 
achieved a I.3 per cent increase in gross profits between 1941 
and 1942. Nor is the movement reflected in the smoothed 
index figures in Tables III and IV. The gross profits index 
fell from 100.9 to 100.0 in the first quarter (both figures 
provisional) while the net profits index (based on figures 
as reported by the companies) showed a slight decline 
from 93.8 to 93.5 in the second quarter. It is true, as 
Table VI shows, that the reported net profits for second 
quarter companies are about £1,000,000 higher at £48.0 
million, despite the further losses recorded by rubber com- 
panies ; but this increase is probably due, mainly, to some- 
what less austere policy in setting aside hidden reserves. 
Measured in terms both of gross and net profits, the latest 
quarter’s results are not very impressive evidence that a 
change in direction of company earnings has set in; such 
changes as are shown seem to arise rather from slightly 
modified provisions for EPT and depreciation. Companies 
are not earning more profits, but their accountants have a 
clearer idea of the magnitude of necessary wartime reserves. 


x * * 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Some of the details of the Government’s new Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill were disclosed prematurely at 
last week’s annual conference of the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
uon of Great Britain; the Bill has now been introduced 
in Parliament. Under it the liability for compensation 
remains entirely on employers, but the disability benefits are 
to take a different form. For example, compensation (other 
than for single persons for the first thirteen weeks of in- 
capacity) is to be related partly to pre-accident earnings and 
partly also to marital state and family responsibilities. 
Among the new administrative principles introduced are a 
differentiation between benefits covered in the first thirteen 
weeks from those payable after that period ; the granting 
of a supplementary allowance in respect of a wife ; and 
the application of an over-riding maximum of 66% per cent 
of pre-accident earnings in all cases, exception being made 
for low-paid workers who, under the existing law, are en- 
titled to percentages up to 873, and married men with 
children, in whose case the children’s allowances may be 
added so long as they do not bring the total benefit beyond 
seven-eighths of earnings as at present. The proposed scale 
of benefits continues the maximum benefit of 35s. to single 
persons for the first thirteen weeks, but introduces a sup- 
plementary allowance of 5s. thereafter, thus raising the 
maximum from 35s. to 40s. A married man without chil- 
dren is to receive an additional benefit of 5s. in respect of 
his wife during the first thirteen weeks, and a further 10s. 
afterwards, thus raising the maximum from 358. tO 50S.: 
while a married man with children is to receive a flat rate 
of 5s. for each child instead of the present benefit of 4s. 
for the first two children and 3s. for each child thereafter. 
In fatal cases, the payment to the widow is to be £300, or 
three years earnings, whichever is the larger, up to a maxi- 
mum of £400, instead of the present maximum of £200 tc 
£300; because of this increase the total compensation 
payable to a widow with dependent children is increased 
from £600 to £700. The following table illustrates the 
effect of the proposals in the case of a married man with 
two children: 
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PRESENT AND PROPOSED DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Pre-Accident First 13 Weeks After 13 Weeks 


Earnings Present* Proposed Present* Proposed 
| Sere 38/- 43/4 38/- 43/4 
GOJ— ...ccceeees 43/- 50/- 43/- im 
TO/— 2... eceeees 43/- 50/- 43/- 57 / 
BOfam .....ceeese 43/- 50/- 43/- 60/ ‘ 
QO/— ....-ceeees 43/- 50, - 43/- 60/- 
MOO/— ....-eeeees 43/- 50/- 43/- 60/- 


* Inclusive of the supplementary allowances under the 


1940 Act. 


These increases, particularly the improvements in chil- 
dren’s allowances, are welcome as far as they go. But there 
seems to be undue discrimination against the lower-paid 
single man, as in the first thirteen weeks of his incapacity 
he will receive no increase on the present rate ; over three- 
quarters of the accidents in coalmining are of less than 13 
weeks’ duration. It is understood that the Miners Federa- 
tion are pressing for a further increase in the single man’s 
rate, and also in the amount of the benefit for fatal acci- 
dents. The new Bill will meet some of the grievances in 
workmen’s compensation, but it can only be regarded as 
a stop-gap measure. A fundamental overhaul of the legisla- 
tion is still needed. ’ 


* * * 


British Rayon Federation 


On Wednesday, Mr Samuel Courtauld, president of 
the new British Rayon Federation—its constitution and 
functions were described on page 23 in The Economist of 
July 3rd—outlined a programme of study and research 
which, in his view, the Federation should undertake. At the 
head of the list, he placed the need for the industry to equip 
itself with the best types of machinery; to this end, he 
suggested a visit of experts to America to study machines 
and methods on the spot, and an examination of the 
financial aspect of replacements. He urged a careful study 
of markets at home and abroad, and the preparation of a 
“properly co-ordinated” export policy. Further, Mr 
Courtauld emphasised the importance of research, of im- 
proving the technical qualifications of the personnel of the 
rayon industry, and of securing the collaboration of workers 
with managers and employers. Mr Courtauld’s programme 
of collective study is one which is not merely essential to 
the progress of the rayon industry, but one for which a trade 
association is eminently fitted. 


x * w 
Note Issue Profits 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently given 
further information on the profits on the note issue of the 
Bank of England. Before February 28, 1939, the net profits 
of the issue department were received by the Treasury 
and paid into the Exchequer, and consisted of the net 
income from the securities held by the department after 
taking account of any profit or loss on periodical revalua- 
tion. Since that date, under the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act, 1939, the assets of the issue department have been 
valued weekly, and transfers arising from such valuation 
have been made to and from the Exchange Equalisation 
Account ; the income of the issue department has also been 
paid into the EEA. The sums transferred by the Issue 


Department in each of the past ro financial years have been 
as follows: 


Year to March 3] 


£ 
1934 eaves 2,660,000 1939 ...... wi 
nent ,754,848 1940...... 6,078 
1936 ...... 1,448,000 RR $892 648 
RY 985,000 Be é2550 7,637,031 
1938 ...... Nil MS ...... 9,070,697 
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as irectors of Noranda Mi 
Limited, payable September 15, 1943, to ee oF my of 
record at the close of business, August 13, 1943. 


By Order of the Board, 


Toronto, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
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The sharp fall in the note issue profits in 1936-37 4 
their complete disappearance in the two subsequent financia) 
years is probably due in large measure to the extent 1 
which the note issue department, together with other pubj, 
departments, was used to carry issues of Government stog, 
made at prices higher than those prevailing in the marke, 
These “ underwriting” operations caused losses which ay 
reflected in the above table. They were part of the Price 
paid for supporting the gilt-edged market in that perio 
The later increase in these profits reflects the rise in git. 
edged values and the larger volume of securities held agains 


the circulation—partly because securities have replaced th: : 


gold formerly held by the issue department, partly becayy 
the circulation has expanded. 


* x x 


Burnt Bank Notes 


A large number of claims for Bank notes burnt o | 
otherwise destroyed during air raids on this country have 
been lodged and met in the past three years. At one time, 
the special department of the Issue Office of the Bank of 
England, considering such claims, numbered as many a 
50 employees. The treatment of claims in respect of los 


or destroyed Bank notes falls under two types of sub- | 
division. The first is for notes of £5 and over and for | 


those of ros. and £1. The second distinguishes between com. 
plete destruction or loss and partial destruction. Claims for 
1os, and £1 notes that have been lost or wholly destroyed 
will under no circumstances be considered. Where such 


notes have been burnt, the amount which can be recognised ~ 
from the! ashes will be duly paid by the Bank. The uk ~ 
of recognition is usually a great deal easier in the case of 
ashes of notes of £5 and upwards, owing to the exceptional ~ 
care taken with the printing and the quality of the paper ~~ 


In no case will claims for lost or completely destroyed notes 
be considered if the number of the notes cannot be given. 
The claimant has to swear an affidavit, giving the exact 
circumstances of the loss or destruction of the notes, and 
must send it to the Bank with an indemnity from a bank or 
insurance company. Most insurance companies will readily 
grant such indemnities at a small premium, as they know 
that the Bank is unlikely to meet any claim for lost or 
destroyed notes until it is completely satisfied that the 
notes in question are most unlikely to turn up at 2 later 
date. Having completed these formalities, the claimant then 
has to wait for some time—it may be as long as five years. 
If at the end of that period the notes in question have not 
returned to the Bank, the claim will be met. Claims for 
partially destroyed notes depend wholly on the experts 
analysis of the “remains.” In some cases which occurred 
after the raids on London, the test of the fragments of notes 
sent in to the Bank actually resulted in payments of more 
than the amount claimed. 


* * x 


Unilever Stores EPT 


The preliminary statements of Home and Colonial 


Stores, of Lipton and of Meadow Dairy had demonstrated é 


that a substantial revision of the basis of EPT assessment 
had been secured. ‘The full accounts and, in particular, Si 
George Schuster’s comments, make it clear that the change 
is due to the acceptance by the Inland Revenue of the 
company’s claim that the payments made on account o 
goodwill, when acquiring subsidiaries, should be considered 
as capital ranking for EPT. It is evident that this 1s ? 
matter which has to be decided afresh in each case, bul 
there can be little doubt that value was given fer goodwill 
in this instance. The company’s claims were 
to the full, but, compared with the previously adopted 
profit standard, the concession means approximately 
£180,000 gross per annum to the group. The net taxed 
profit of Home and Colonial rose by £96,600 on the yeal, 
which made possible the resumption of dividends with 2 
payment of 3 per cent. The accounts are dealt with on 
page 150. No credit has been taken in the accounts for 
1942-43 for the adjustment of earlier appropriations, but the 
figures for 1941-42, given in the latest balance sheet. show 
considerable alterations from those originally published 4 
year ago. The pre-tax profits of the group show a decline 
of, approximately, 15 per cent on the year. This is attti- 
buted by Sir George to two factors: the transfer of inore 
and more articles to “ points,” and without any increase 0 


the number of the latter; and the effect of the general 
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rocess of rationing on the choice of shops ‘by customers. 
Many of the group’s stores are highly Specialised and 
do not obtain some of the semi-luxuries whether on 
or off the ration, Since both non-rationed luxuries and 
many of the articles on points are given mainly, or solely, 
to registered customers, the latter naturally tend to gravi- 
tate to the general grocer rather than to the specialised 
stores of the group. This factor is, probably, without effect 
on net profit of the group for the time being, although it 


‘will affect the EPT refund, and Sir George has no doubt 


that, as conditions return to normal, the customers will 
come back to the group. 


* * * 


Deconcentration 


The time has come for the preparation of a plan for 
“ deconcentration ” as part of a wider scheme of industrial 
demobilisation after the war. Mr Oliver Lyttelton, then 


President of the Board of Trade, announced the Govern- 


ment’s industrial concentration policy on March 4, 1941, he 
made it clear that it was merely a temporary expedient, 
designed to economise labour and factory space, and that 
the Government would take all measures open to them to 
assist in restoring the status quo after the war. Since then 
nearly 3,000 establishments have been closed and some 
250,000 workers set free for the Services or for work in 
other more vital industries. But the specific promise to assist 
in the reopening of establishments closed by concentration, 


'a distinction has been made between them and factories 


which have been closed as a result of the curtailment of 
production or used for work other than that on which they 
were engaged before the war. True, in giving a specific 
undertaking to the former, the Government has accepted 
a special responsibility towards them, but in practice it can 
hardly divest itself of responsibility for the re-instatement 
of the latter. In other words, it will be difficult to draw 
a clear distinction between factories closed as a result of 
concentration and factories of the same industry trans- 
formed to war work or closed because of the reduction 
in output. If the production of the goods of peace could 
be resumed on anything like the pre-war scale immediately 
after the war, the difficulty would resolve itself. But, in 
practice, the resumption is likely to be gradual and it may 
often be impossible to provide work for all the closed 
factories at the same time. In some industries, there is likely 
to be a queue of factories waiting for the resumption of 
work. What is to be the order in that queue? This is a 
problem for the Government to solve. 


* * 


ABP Developments 


_The report of Associated British Picture Corporation, 
which controls a very large proportion of the cinemas not 
included among the Rank interests, throws little light on 
the future of the group. The information about the reasons 
lor the resignation of the chairman, Mr A. G. Allen, is 
largely negative. It is stated that it is not connected with 
any transfer of a major holding, that it involves no change of 
control or policy, and that the vacancy is not to be filled 
at the moment, In fact, the board have decided not to dis- 
close what may lie behind the resignation, but they leave 
the shareholders with the impression that there is some- 
thing behind it. The report reflects the sale of the holding 
in Metropolis and Bradford Trust in a fall in trade and 
sundry investments of £612,951 to £17,078. The money has 
een used to acquire the remaining shares in Union 
Cinemas, with the result that investments in subsidiaries 
are up by £1,215,368 to £3,415,835. In this connection, the 
board is considering an adjustment in the financial year of 


Union Cinemas to March 31st and the ultimate inclusion of 


| ~ assets in the consolidated statement. Short of a com- 
» Pcte transfer of all assets to the parent company, this pro- 


cedure is to be recommended, The immediate outlook for 
the group appears excellent, and will be improved by the 
recent conversion of the debentures. Recent results are set 
Sut on page 150. On the important film production activi- 
ues Comment is restricted to the phrase that it has been 


maintained on a satisfactory basis. 


* * 


Hudson’s Bay Reserves 


In view of 
that both 


Canada’s great war effort, it is to be expected 
trading and industrial concerns operating in the 
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Dominion will earn increased gross incomes. The accounts 
of Hudson’s Bay Company for the year to January 31st, 
which include results from the Fur Trading Districts for the 
season ended May, 1942, show a jump in trading profit 
before tax from £846,853 to £1,411,352 ; the net profit is the 
highest since before the war, and the amount earned for 
ordinary the best since 1937-38, owing to repayments of 
preference capital in the meantime. A further repayment 
of £200,000, or 10s. per share, is to be made this year. The 
ordinary dividend is raised by one point to 4 per cent, 
less tax, but, as the tax free payment from the land account 
is cut from 2 per cent to 1} per cent, there is no immediate 
benefit to the proprietors. The most important develop- 
ment of the year is the freeing of certain earlier appropria- 
tions, probably as a result of the final settlement of the 
Canadian EPT standard. Reserves available for general pur- 
poses are increased on the year from £2,335,790 to 
£3,752,288, while depreciation account and provisions for 
replacements are reduced from £3,858,291 to £2,889,313. 
The way is now clear for the British EPT appeal and it is 
permissible to hope that provision in this respect will prove 
at least fully adequate. Three other points deserve mention. 
First, the investment in Job Brothers has been finally 
liquidated, with small loss to the company ; secondly, despite 
the demand for agricultural products, there is no sign of 4 
marked improvement in prices for West Canadian farm- 
lands ; finally, some of the company’s liquor interests 
have been rearranged in the hope of maintaining the profit- 
able business in whisky because supplies from Scotland are 
likely to be difficult for a number of years. 


* * x 


Utility Furniture 


The demand for utility furniture has outrun the 
supply—largely because of the general approval of designs 
and the comparatively low prices at which the furniture 
is sold. As a result, it has become necessary to resort to 
the temporary suspension of the issue of permits. The 
scheme and the system of priorities adopted for the dis- 
tribution of the furniture are praiseworthy. In a sense, the 
scheme has been too successful; the demand from the 
categories of persons eligible for buying permits appears 
to have exceeded the Board of Trade’s expectations. Un- 
fortunately, the issue of permits was started before pro- 
duction was under way. The Board of Trade appears to 
have fallen into the same error as other Government 
Departments early in the war when they issued buying 
permits for steel, for example, well in excess of the sup- 
plies available within a reasonable period. The solution 
must be sought in a better adjustment of supply and 
demand. The issue of permits should be limited to the 
amount of furniture which can be delivered within a reason- 
able and specified period which is adhered to. If supplies 
cannot be increased, or, at any rate, not appreciably—a 
decision with which one could hardly quarrel at this stage— 
the conditions in which permits are issued must be 
tightened. 


* 


The Rate for the Job 


An important test case, which may have repercussions 
on the whole structure of engineering wages and the in- 
dustry’s negotiating machinery, is being heard in private 
this week in Glasgow by a court of inquiry under Lord 
Wark, appointed by the Minister of Labour. The dispute 
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concerns an aircraft factory near Glasgow, which ae 
24,000 workers, of whom 15,000 are women, and ng 
proportion of skilled craftsmen is only 43 per cent. = 
question at issue is whether or not these gre ot ~ 
ployed on work “ hitherto performed by adult male la =, 
or on work “commonly performed by women, as defin 
in the Extended Employment of Women in Engineering 
Agreement of May, 1940 (the terms of which were described 
in The Economist on May 29, 1943). The claim of - 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, which is conducting the 
case on behalf of the workpeople, is that although women 
are doing jobs commonly regarded in the industry as we s 
jobs, working beside men, to the same ume schedule for 
piecework on exactly the same jobs and therefore should 
come under the relevant clause of the Agreement, yet they 
are paid as if they were all unskilled, doing work com- 
monly performed by women, and receive only the women's 
basic rate and bonus. Thus, a woman on a certain process 
which is doubled by a man receives a basic rate of 24s., plus 
a bonus of 27s. compared with the man’s basic rate of 
4os. and bonus of 33s. 6d. The case for the employers is 
that the factory concerned is a new one, and that the jobs 
have been broken down into simpler processes to such an 
extent that they can be performed by unskilled female 
labour. Dissatisfaction has been so great at the factory that 
the workers had given notice to strike, and sympathetic 
action had been threatened at an associated factory in the 
south. The dispute has gone through the normal negotiat- 
ing machinery, and this Court of Inquiry was set up after 
the matter had been referred to the Ministry of Labour. 
It would be improper to pass any judgment before the 
Court’s decision is known, but on the face of it if women 
are, in fact, employed on the same work as men, and under 
identical conditions, it is anomalous and unjust that they 
should not receive the safhe rate of pay as the men. 


* * * 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber 


The future relation between natural and synthetic 
rubber on the world’s market is exciting a good deal of 
interest. The overall demand for rubber can reasonably be 
expected to resume its expansion after the war. How far 
and on what basis is synthetic rubber to participate in the 
satisfaction of demand ? The United States is at present 
engaged in the formidable task of building up a synthetic 
rubber industry large enough to take care—with such 
amounts of natural rubber as are still available—of the 
enormous requirements of the United Nations. After the 
defeat of Japan—provided the rubber “forests” in the 
countries now occupied by that country will still yield 
anything like the pre-war quantities—the combined pro- 
ductive capacity of natural and synthetic rubber must 
appreciably exceed world demand. One way of adjusting 
supply to demand would be to allow the two kinds of 
rubber to find their own production and price levels in 
competition. But this solution will hardly commend itself 
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either to the producers of natural rubber or to the Govern. 
ment of the United States, which will doubtless be anxious 
to maintain at least part of the synthetic rubber capacity 
after the war as a strategic reserve. Moreover, since the 
large-scale production of synthetic rubber in the United 
States has barely started, the possibility of surprises in the 
downward trend of costs cannot be overlooked. It is there. 
fore probable that a solution of the problem of excess 
capacity may be sought by bringing synthetic rubber within 
the scope of the existing international rubber agreement, 
This may be the solution, provided a satisfactory formula 
can be devised for sharing the world market between 
natural and synthetic rubber, and provided the price of 
this essential raw material will be no higher than necessary 
to ensure efficient producers a reasonable return on their 
capital. But a world-wide rubber cartel could only be just!- 
fied if it were operated by a body responsible to the 
Governments of the producing as well as the chief 
consuming countries. 


Company Results 


Associated British Picture Corporation: 


Years to March 3lst, 


wad 1942 1943 

: £ f 
Group trading profit, Jess E.P.T.......... 1,427,157 1,579,550 1,510,443 
DR cpr ks kA ses Keeasedo ores sea eens t 5,957 5214 
EE Sc estates he chs sepes ssa be 416,288 369,102 346,760 
Depreciation and defd. repairs ........... 286,885 223,411 223.774 
Re orate ate acadakalny Sais oho 527,166 573,012 551.697 
To outside shareholders ................. 634 1,401 1,677 
Be ENE: 6 one esncnn dd esweces 192,263 406,667 381,321 
en IND in onc: a vacate nnnen cs 188,499 406,595 374,394 
War Damage Insurance................. ee 30,000 15,000 
a ery er 69,000 60,000 60,000 
Earned om Ordinary.........ccccceeceees 119,499 316,595 299,394 
SS rer rer re Nil 150,000 175,000 
| jo SRR pili a ey Rani rirer hil he 11-9 31-7 29-9 
BN ss oo ealnd ohana needle easukses eth Nil 15 17} 
a rr er rere 100,000 100,000 +200,000 


Carry Forward 


La bkennckeeh eh apimewe ks we 109,351 175,946 100,340 








Consolidated Balance Sheet : 


eee eee ee er rrr 16,102,989 16,061,123 16,296.619 
Net inter-company items................ 1,180,585 1,174,682 1,281,365 

ee TS eee re 2,255,504 2,410,972 2,466,699 
Net fixed assets and holdings ............ 15,028,070 14,824,833 15,111,285 
Pe ID IE 6 oi.n soe 6 0s adh vee wea h% Dr. 727,070 Dr. 1,163,749 Dr.1,783.11? 
RR Re ce ee aa 8,791,661 7,991,175 7,622,853 
Reserves and surplus ...........00.ee005 1,469,154 1,635,715 1,668,441 


* Figures from 1941 accounts. 
+ Including £100,000 to cover premium on debentures repayable. 


¢ After deducting tax reserves. Apparent deterioration due, mainly, to debentur 
repayments. 


The §s. units of ordinary stock, quoted at 15s. 6d., yield £5 12s. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Home and Colonial Stores.—This company and its associates. 


of which the principal are Maypole and Meadow Dairy and 
Lipton, are associated with the Unilever group. 


Years to first Saturday in Janvary 


1941} 1942 1943 
Group Results : r 
OEE OE TY ae 1,259,249 1,037,594 
OMMURMIIGS, «os ocnsesrnncecaceeee ios 846,460 432,350 
SESS a eye -_ 260,692 357,482 
Payments outside group ................ ae 72,545 72,807 
Staff funds and War Damage ............ vie 10,000 27,500 
Added to surplus of subsidiaries.......... ua 12,111 25,545 
Net profit of parent ..............sc000. 68,511 57,441 122,910 
Preference dividends. ................... 90,626 90,626 90,626 
NE Siren ede lcniigsnsdgocdoc cs 17,000 17,000 16,000 
War Damage Compensation ............. las a 10.000 
Earned for Ordinary .............00005. Dr. ; 6,284 
Paid on Ordinary |..................... rosa ¥ rags 30.170 


a ae ee te 169,808 119,623 *126,868 








Consolidated Statement : 
Es iikenn te ncnrigsancains 5,550,028 5,297,016 5,010,272 
Net inter-company items................ 152,436 180,465 $132,418 
Sob aneheanahabsnimmaein 1,944,210 2,318,360 —-2,695,878 
Reserves, less Goodwill. .............0.5. 795,559 942,690 998,411 
Gross liquid assets... ..........ccccccees 5,374,434 5,949,077 5,710,401 

* After crediting £31,131 written back from reserves no lon required. 

+ Includes £52,980, proceeds of sale of tea estates, held by ee of Lipton 
debentures. r 

t Accounts prepared on different basis 


AC : and not strictly comparable as 1942 tax 
provisions have been adjusted, but not those of 1941, | poe other items have 
been reclassified. 


The 4s. ordinary shares of Home and Colonial Stores, stand- 


ing at 6s. 1o}d., yield £1 155, a 
distribution. - £1 15s. per cent on the 3 per ce 
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Depreciation of Fleet 
I 


’. 


Repairs 


LIABILITIES 
hare Capital :— 
Authorised and Issued : 
10,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 
éleach, fully paid........ 
reditors Deferred Repairs and 
Open Voyage Accounts ,.... 
rovision for Proposed Dividend 
hips Replacement Reserves... 
eneral Contingencies Reserve. 
eserves for Ships Replacement 
and General Contingencies. . . 
eserve for Cash, Deposits and 
dalances in European Countries 
rofit and Loss Account : 
Balance brought forward from 


ISU DODOMRE 5a 5 45 cures 1,414,351 
Add Balance for the Year... 950,927 
2,365,278 


Deduct amount transferred to 
General Contingencies Reserve 1,500,000 





865,278 
Dejuct Dividend paid 

15th Dec., 1941 (nett) 250,000 
Dividend paid 

50th July, 1942 (nett) 125,000 


Dividend paid 
15th Dec., 1942 (nett) 


Deduct Proposed Div. (nett) 


9 Carried forward to next acc. 


re ASSETS 

'ps at Cost, Less Depreciation......... 
lant, Machinery, Office Furniture, etc., 

it cen, re ee 


vestments in Government Stocks 


ee eee 


eoeoeoeeeo eee eee eee eee eee eer eecesreeee 


perating Profit and Interest after providing for Deferred 
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1941 


L 
1,149,110 


Depreciation of Plant, Machinery and Office Furniture .. 10,533 
Directs yrs) F@CS. cee ce ee eee eee eee errr eee cere neces nnene 5,000 
uditors Fe@S .cccs 6% oer e eee e eer ee sere eee eeeecnns 2,750 
interest on £790,000 First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
(Working Capital) ......ccccccreccc ccm scesccccecs 21,144 
terest on {1,000,000 First Mortgage Debenture Stock .. 28,192 
terest on £2,500,000 First Mortgage (Second Series) 
Debenture Stock ...... cece cers cere eer ee ee eeeees 30,205 
eserve for Cash, Deposits and Balances in European 
ee re err rs ry ere eee eT eee ee eee 1,856 
lance—Profit for the year........... eee eeeeecsceees 950,927 





2,199,717 


CUNARD WHITE STAR, LIMITED 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1942 
£4 Ss. 
1,196,162 4 
10,619 17 
5,000 0O 
2,750 O 
233 13 
619,423 0 


d. 
4 
7 
0 
0 


0 
9 


£1,834,188 15 8 





1941 


ys 


~ 





2,166,959 
32,758 


£2,199,717 


1942 


ra S 
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1,779,415 10 
94,773 5 


d. 


8 
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£1,834,188 15 8 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1942 














hLIDSs’ Stores rich . : : 
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At the 3lst December, 1942, contingent 
to £1,740,100 available for ship- 
under the terms of the ‘‘ Government Tonnage 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


We have obtained all the information and 
t S we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn 
© exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 


the bes . 2 
le best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books 


ha ¢ 
the Company. 


Lonpon, 147 Jury, 1943. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 


}a uditors. 
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NOTES BY THE CHAIRMAN 
SIR PERCY E. BATES, BART, G.B.E. 


The following notes by the chairman 
accompanied the directors’ report to be 
submitted at the ninth ordinary general 
meeting of the company. 

The profit and loss account and the 
balance-sheet show the combined effect of 
three factors: (1) reduction of the com- 
pany’s fleet ; (2) variations in the company’s 
agreement with the Ministry of War Trans- 
port ; and (3) a change in the depreciation 
policy. The latter two factors are directly 
connected. Up to this year, the deprecia- 
tion policy had been that agreed with H.M. 
Treasury so far back as 1938. Now it has 
been agreed with the Ministry of War 
Transport at not less than § per cent. on 
the values which are the basis of the com- 
pany’s remuneration. The resulting figure, 
£1,196,162, has been employed to produce 
the balance-sheet item “ ships at cost, less 
depreciation, £11,457,177.” 

In the balance-sheet, “ ships replacement 
reserves” has been merged with the 
“ general contingencies reserve” under the 
title “reserves for ships replacement and 
general contingencies.” The combined 
figure is now £6,960,844. To-day it is not 
possible to forecast in what manner, or on 
what sort of ships, the company will need 
to spend money in order to re-create or 
maintain its trade, goodwill and revenue. 
New construction and reconstruction may 
be interchangeable ; they may also have to 
wait on one another. For ton for ton 
replacement, insurance is inadequate. The 
company is in effect already carrying part 
of its own insurance, as on some ships it 
is not possible to obtain values to cover 
replacement. Post-war circumstances may 
render it advisable to extend this enforced 
practice into a deliberate policy. Adver- 
tising, organisation, and perhaps the Air 
factor, will need expenditure. Taking all 
things together, it seems better to bulk 
these reserves into the single heading. 

As regards 1943, I can only write pro- 
visionally. Clearly, our revenue is deter- 
mined by our ships in service. Any reduc- 
tion in their numbers would reduce earn- 
ings, but would add to our capital resources. 
Our company was formed originally with a 
capital of £20,000,000, to correspond 
with the then income tax values of the 
ships. I see no reason why a {20,000,000 
company should not earn and pay out 
£500,000: it is but a very modest return 
on the real money that went into it. 
We are doing this for 1942, and so far as 
1943 has gone I see no special reason for 
alarm. But I would make no forecast ; 
there are the imponderables, especially those 
of this war. 

PERCY E. BATES, 
14th July, 1943. Chairman. 


GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


The seventieth ordinary genera! meeting 
of the Globe Telegraph and Trust Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
instant, in London, Mr. F. Alexander 
Johnston (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The income of the 
company, after deduction of income tax, 
was £196,026. The changes in the invest- 
ments in which our company is interested 
during the year have been immaterial. In 
the uncertain conditions which at present 
obtain, and which will assuredly obtain 
when peace returns, we may, hope, 
regard the picture with not unreasonable 
composure, The appreciation of invest- 
ments over book value amounts to the large 
sum of £2,238,943. 

We have been able to maintain our divi- 
dend at 5 per cent., tax free, and the carry 
forward to another year has been increased 
by £32,136. That has been due to the 
very satisfactory result of our auditors’ 
negotiations with the Inland Revenue which 
has substituted a National Defence Contri- 
bution for our Excess Profits Tax liability. 

The report was adopted 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONSTANT EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of the 
General Electric Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th instant, in London, Mr 
A. H. Railing, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: My first duty is to 
reter to the grievous loss which our com- 
pany has sustained through the death of 
Lord Hirst, who, as chairman, has presided 
over this meeting for 33 years and who 
has guided our company since ils incep- 
tion 56 years ago. We mourn in him a 
great man, an industrial leader who, with 
his team, built up a great national under- 
taking, a friend with deep human under- 
standing and sympathy for all his co- 
workers. We who have worked with him 
for so many years shall ensure that his 
and our life's work stands—the mission of 
the G.E.C. as a national institution, a 
great and creative industry and a great and 
progressive employer. 

Our profit and loss account shows that 
the profit, after providing for taxation, 
stands at £1,748,917 as compared with 
£1,725,137 last year, an increase of £23,780. 
After providing for depreciation and pen- 
sion fund, we are left with a net profit of 
£1,195,741 against £1,180,946. We recom- 
mend a dividend of 10 per cent. and a 
bonus of 74 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
both less income tax. 


HELP TO WAR EFFORT 


Our company is at present engaged 
entirely on work essential tor the prosecu- 
tion of the war. We have done our utmost 
to respond to the many calls made upon 
us both to increase production in our own 
field and to meet the many new demands 
which have arisen. Our works, constantly 
expanding, have largely increased their out- 
put during the past year and still further 
increased their order book. Our research 
jaboratories are engaged to their utmost 
limit on work of the highest national im- 
portance. The necessity to secure the 
greatest possible efficiency from manage- 
ment, staff, workpeople and machinery is 
fully realised. Every effort is made to 
attain it in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and co-operation. 

We are mindful of the problems which 
will confront us after the war and of the 
important part which our company must 
be prepared to play in the post-war world. 
We are trying to plan for the time when 
the present catastrophe will have found its 
solution so that we may play the part which 
we owe to the nation and to ourselves both 
during the reconstruction period and after- 
wards. Some of the conditions cannot yet 
be clearly foreseen, as, for instance, the 
degree of international co-operation for 
the marketing and exchange of goods, the 
relative importance of replacing capital 
goods or providing consumers’ goods imme- 
diately after the war, the spending power 
available for various countries and the 
measure of expansion allowed to various 
industries. It is self-evident that some 
clarification on these points will have to 
— place before definite decisions can be 
made. 


LONG-TERM POLICY ESSENTIAL 


One factor stands out clearly. Given a 
degree of security to plan for a period of 
years, there are unlimited possibilities in 
our industry to expand and provide em- 
ployment. A long-term policy is the first 
essential. The Prime Minister pleaded in 
another sphere for a four-years’ plan. We, 
as well, must be able to organise not on 
the basis of a yearly budget but for a much 
longer period. This alone will enable the 
management to plan on a comprehensive 
and far-sighted scale and thus assure con- 
unuity of employment, a reasonable return 
for the capital invested and an efficient and 
economic service for the nation and for 
the world. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE METAL BOX COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION OF 17} PER CENT, 
MR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The twenty-second annual ordinary 
general meeting of the Metal Box Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
instant, at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 

Mr Robert Barlow (chairman of the 
company) presided. 

The secretary (Mr John Cartner) read: 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The chairman’s review, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, 
and was taken as read, was as follows: 

The work of the year covered by the 
accounts having made greater demands 
than ever upon the executive staffs and 
employees of the company’s factories and 
offices at home and overseas, the board 
wishes me to express its thanks for the 
consistent hard work and loyal support 
given by all staffs and workers. The 
accounts now presented show an increase 
of £8,512 in the balance of profit available ; 
the figure of £218,881 comparing with 
£210,369 a year ago. The debit in the 
profit and loss account of £250 for patent 
rights written off refers to those acquired 
during the year. No value is put on 
patents in the company’s books. 


RESERVES EXCEED £1,940,000 


The board has this year resumed its 
practice of making an appropriation to 
reserves by transferring a further £100,000 
to development and reorganisation reserve. 
This has had the effect of reducing the 
balance carried forward to next year in 
the parent company’s accounts to £140,922. 
As will be seen from the consolidated 
balance-sheet, the total undivided profits 
and reserves now amount to £1,941,737. 
The reductions in stocks and debtors and 
in current liabilities have been made not- 
withstanding a further increase in turnover 
and have been brought about in the main 
by better collections and easier financial 
conditions. 

_ It will be seen that the cash position has 
improved—bills payable have been re- 
duced, and the bank overdraft of a year 
ago has been converted into a credit 
balance. Current assets now exceed 
current liabilities by over £2,500,000. 
Following our usual practice, expenditure 
on ARP and in respect of war damage 
premiums and contributions has been 
written off, and provision has been made 
for all taxation liabilities on profits to the 
date of the balance-sheet. An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent was paid on the 
ordinary stock on January 1, 1943, and 
your directors recommend, for the sixth 
year in succession, a final ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent and a bonus of 24 per cent. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


We regard consideration of the problems 
of the future as an immediate duty to be 
carried out without relaxation of our war 
effort, and with this in mind we have made 
the further transfer this year to develop- 
ment and reorganisation reserve. 

Finally, we again send our greetings to 
the large number of our employees on 
— a seagn = the Forces in many 
parts of the world wh i 
thoughts, © are so often in our 

e report and accounts w i- 
mously adopted. - ee 

A final ordinary dividend of 10 per cent 
(making 15 per cent for the year), together 
with a bonus of 24 per cent, both less 
income-tax, was declared. 

Mr H. W. Cramer and Mr F. W. Rankin 
were re-elected directors of the company, 
and the auditors (Messrs Hodgson, Harris 
and Co.) were reappointed ; and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, di rs, staff and 


employees concluded the proceedings. 
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THE MINING TRUst. 
LIMITED ° @CENTK. 
STRONG POSITION I 
CORPO! 


The fourteenth ordinary genera} 
of the Mining Trust, Limited, ‘a 











on the 27th instant, in London, Earl Coe DIVID 
Stewart, M.C. (the chairman), presiqj . 

The following are extracts from the STRON 
chairman’s statement circulated with th 
report and accounts : 4 hirty 
_ Profit after deduction of tax amounted The oe C 
£56,432, which was applied to reducing SS 
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tinued to produce lead silver bullion ag 
zinc concentrates, but latterly there hy 
been a change-over to copper productig, 
This change has been partly dictated py | 
wartime needs for copper and in part by 
shortage of skilled operators and tradesmen 
It is hoped that before long the authoritie 
in Australia may be able to deal with the 
question of manpower satisfactorily ang 
thereby enable Mount Isa to enter upon a 
period of full-time production of |ead 


bullion, zinc concentrates and copper. eipts an 
By a recent arrangement between Mount aling we 
Isa Mines, Britannia Lead, and the Mining de of th 
Trust, Limited, a capital repayment of nll notice 
$800,000, on account of advances made reductior 
to Mount Isa under an agreement of aqpta! of th 
March 4, 1935, was made to the American yer thar 
Smelting and Refining Company. Your di 
vidend d 

OTHER INTERESTS Weear 1941, 

New Guinea Goldfields has not been mp [ast ye: 
Operating its properties since the Japanese “WaPe policy 
invasion early in 1942. ‘The directors did p the « 
not feel justified in recommending the pay- e invest 
ment of a dividend. aap year | 
Gold-producing operations have aw “gmecding o 


ceased at Big Bell, and are likely soon 0 am this P 
cease at the mine of the Saudi Arabian “q™pUr com 
Mining Syndicate. q 
The Britannia Lead Company ha © | 
operated continuously and _ efficiently 
throughout the year, and although the The it 
production of lead bullion has temporarily me ch: 
ceased at Mount Isa, there are sufficient ising ot 
stocks of bullion to keep the plant in ss, but 
operation for some considerable time. think 
FINANCIAL POSITION ory = 
Cash at bankers at the end of the is is 
accounting year amounted to £384,264, $0 refle 


being some £75,000 less than the cor ndertak: 
responding figure for last year, but this quent | 
decrease is more than accounted for by the n 
the increase in advances to subsidiary com- pital, 
panies amounting to £158,500. Of these cont 
advances, £110,000 was loaned to Britannia purse, Vv 
Lead Company pending the realisation of J@gyer, 1s | 
10,000 tons of Mount Isa lead silver bullion [ggprporat 
sold to Metals Reserve Company in |@lopme 
America. This loan was duly repaid in | hile nx 
January, 1943. A further amount of | @™pard h 
£48,500 was loaned to Britannia Lead | 
Company under an arrangement by which | CO 
the Mining Trust agrees to advance up 1 { 
90 per cent of the value of the silver COD- “GS The . 
tent of Mount Isa bullion purchased by @@ Sour 
Britannia Lead f.o.b. Townsville. These ilar 
advances, which were formerly arrangd “Wr ma 
through ordinary banking channels, 2 oduct 
fully secured and enable us to use 2 (OO: |@iibour 
siderable portion of our liquid cash % [MiBle fo 
sources profitably. At to-day’s date W© “@iidustr 
hold £404,740 in cash, £40,000 in Govert- phiy 
ment securities, and secured advanctS Hay ha: 
against silver to Britannia Lead Compa! “@igans fi 
amounting to £144,689. This makes? ie co 
total of £589,429 in liquid resources. | O al 
In view of the restrictions on productiOl = “Biirces, 
at Mount Isa and the cessation or curtail: ~ mir 
ment of operations at New Guitt, “Giitura’ 
Western Australia and Saudi Arabia. YOU Giri lit: 
directors feel that for the present all ca? ier... 
and other liquid resources should be calf “Gabe... 
fully conserved. However, the position of 7 pec 
the Mining Trust is one of substantial Gy.” 
strength, which has been considerably fort- “oo. 
fied by the repayment of $800,000 owine ham 
by Mount Isa to the American Smelting tin 


and Refining Company. ; 
The report and accounts were adopted. / =e 
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CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
» of the Central Mining and Investment 
srporation, Limited, will be held on 
gust 5 at 1, London Wall Buildings, 
pndon, E.C. 
The following is an extract from the 
tement by the Chairman (Sir R. Sothern 
plland, Bt.) circulated with the report 
d accounts: 
The profit for 1942 amounted to 
687,150, which is about the same as that 
the previous year. There are some 
ations, however, in the items giving 
to this figure. It is arrived at after 
ocating £75,000 to immer reserves, com- 
ed with an allocation of £30,000 in 
41. Further, the amount received in 
yidends was rather less, but interest 
eipts and the net amount from share- 
aling were higher, while on the debit 
de of the profit and loss account you 
ll notice that general expenses showed 
reduction. I should mention that the 
al of this item for 1942 was somewhat 
yer than what we regard as normal. 
Your directors propose that the same 
vidend distribution be made as for the 
bar 1941, and also that similar amounts 
last year be placed to reserves. It is 
e¢ policy of your board steadily to build 
p the corporation’s reserves, including 
¢ investment reserve account established 
st year which is now carried under the 
ading of creditors in the balance-sheet. 
h this policy I am sure we shall have 
bur complete approval. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


The items in the balance-sheet show 
me changes compared with last year, 
sing out of the normal course of busi- 
8s, but there is no special point to which 
think I need call your attention. A 
ature of the balance-sheet is the highly 
Quid state of the corporation’s finances. 
1S Is a matter for - satisfaction, but it 
SO reflects the lack of opportunities for 
hdertaking any major new business con- 
quent on the control necessarily exercised 
the national interests on new issues of 
pital. The necessity for the continuation 
control during the war period is, of 
burse, well understood. Your board, how- 
yer, 1s not unmindful of the part that the 
prporation can play in constructive de- 
lopments in the post-war period, and 
hile ho definite plans can be made, your 
ard has the subject under consideration. 


CONDITIONS IN.SOUTH AFRICA 


The effect of war conditions on industry 
South Africa has in many respects been 
liar to that in this country. The call 
F man power for the Services and war 
uction has _Teduced both the white 
os and native labour strength avail- 
e for the gold mining industry. The 
Bustry has, indeed, been a reservoir of 
‘y trained men, from which the coun- 
_ been able to draw skilled techni- 
ans Tor th> manufacture of munitions for 
country’s needs, apart from the men 
° are actually serving with the fighting 
ces, _ Manufacture has been carried out 
; el workships, and the industry has 
urally been glad to provide all the 
‘utes Of which it is capable. 
*he supply of stores from overseas has 
sented a serious problem, but in this 
pect the tradition of co-operation which 
Characteristic of the gold mining in- 
oe <a. through the Transvaal 
sm 4 Mines, has contributed to the 
wuation of operations. Increased 


anon has also been imposed. The 
moined effect of these factors is shown 
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in the tables in the directors’ report, 
namely, a reduction in tonnage milled, in 
development footage, and in dividends. 
These results were to be anticipated. You 
will not need to be assured that constant 
attention is being devoted by the mining 
industry to medtng such difficulties as 
may arise in the conduct of operations and 
of overcoming them with, I hope, the 
success achieved up to the present. 


OIL INTERESTS 


As regards our oil interests, Trinidad 
Leaseholds declared a dividend of 15 per 
cent, the same as for the previous year. 
In Venezuela, the North Venezuelan 
Petroleum Company has elected to convert 
its concession to a 40-year concession 
under the new law recently enacted, and 
Is now engaged on a_ geological re- 
examination of the concession area. The 
Mercedes. Company, in which Ultramar 
Company, Limited, is largely interested, 
has proved by drilling the extension of 
the promising oil sands previously located. 
The corporation subscribed for its pro- 
portion of the new share capital recently 
issued. 

With regard to the current year, our 
results in the aggregate are satisfactory, 
but I feel it would be unwise, in view of 
the uncertainty of the times to commit 
myself to any forecast at this stage. 





GUEST KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


SIR SAMUEL BEALE’S 
STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was held, 
on the 28th instant, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham. 

Sir Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E., chairman 
and managing director, presided. 

The secretary (Mr E. C. Drake) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the re- 
port of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1943, and was taken as read: 

Within the restrictions imposed on the 
consumption of paper, it is not possible 
to do much more than assure you that the 
appended accounts show the results of an- 
other year of hard work by all concerned. 

There have been no appointments to the 
board, but Mr J. H. Jolly has been ap- 
pointed a deputy-cha rman. 

The board accepted an offer for the shares 
of the Santa Rosa Company. This com- 
pany manufactured bolts and nuts and wood 
screws in Brazil. Your board have no doubt 
that in existing circumstances the accept- 
ance of the offer received was in your best 
interests. 

The accounts follow the usual form, but 
on this occasion the previous year’s figures 
are given for comparison. I should Ike to 
say how much we appreciated the assur- 
ances given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his Budget speech 
that he was fully alive to the neces- 
sity of giving the most careful con- 
sideration to the incidence of war-time 
taxation on the stability and efficiency of 
industry, so that it may be able to adapt 
itself energetically to the problems of re- 
construction. 

It is with great pleasure that I again 
record our appreciation of the very fine 
contribution to nat’onal production by the 
management, staff and workpeople. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors—Mr Edmund 
L. Hann and Mr W. R. Lysaght—were 
re-elected and the auditors, Messrs Carter 
and Co., reappointed. ; 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff concluded the proceedings. 
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BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of Barry 
and Staines Linoleum, Limited, was held, 
on the 28th instant, in London. Sir John N. 
Barran, Bt. (the Chairman) presided. 

The following is an abridgment of the 


- Chairman’s statement, circulated with the 


Report and Accounts. 

The profit for the year is £70,286, 
against £65,524 for 1941. This result, your 
directors venture to hope, is not unsatis- 
factory to you in view of my warning of 
last year against easy optimism, In secur- 
ing it the proceeds of our Canadian invest- 
ment and economies in our domestic 
administration, which are being carried fur- 
ther in the current year, have played their 
part. A rearrangement of our staffs has 
made for smoother and easier working. 
The deferment of an interim dividend was, 
in Our view, a prudent act, and the divi- 
dend now proposed, though smaller than 
twelve months ago, has been entirely earned 
within the year under conditions in which 
you will approve our having placed 
National Service before profit-making. 
Were I at liberty to explain more fully, you 
would appreciate the peculiar difficulties 
which have stood in our way. In recom- 
mending it we keep steadily in view the 
anxieties, duties and opportunities which 
await us when the fighting ends. The ever- 
rising spiral of costs is bound to be a grave 
problem to every exporting industry ; so 
will also be the questions of machinery, 
staffs and raw materials ; we must be ready 
for them and for that purpose must hus- 
band our strength. 

The year’s figures have been arrived at 
after charging our usual full rates of 
depreciation. Following on the previous 
year’s figures without any great variation, 
they explain themselves in the main and 
illustrate what I have already said. Our 
subscriptions to war appeals and allow- 
ances to our employees away on the 
country’s service have continued. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 


PROPERTIES, LIMITED 
INCREASED REVENUE 


The fifteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Central Commercial Pro- 
perties, Limited, was held, on the 27th 
instant, in London. 

Mr W. Stanley Edgson, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
(the chairman), said that shareholders 
would be gratified to see the upward trend 
of both the gross and net rental revenue, 
which was the acid test of their prosperity. 
To have raised the former to £96,600 and 
the latter to £76,454 was no mean achieve- 
ment, particularly having regard to the 
number of properties destroyed by enemy 
action and the concessions granted to assist 
their tenants. 

They were increasingly feeling the adverse 
effects of war-time legislation. War 
Damage Contribution for the year had 
amounted to £8,224 and as at present con- 
templated two further instalments would 
be due, bringing the total to some £42,000. 
Those sums had to be found in cash clear 
of tax and would prove a severe strain on 
their liquid resources. That annual con- 
tribution represented a tax-free dividend 
of no less than 53 per cent. on their 
ordinary capital, or a capital levy equiya- 
lent to approximately 30 per cent. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
the year had been the steady return to a 
pre-war standard of the capital value of 
shop property investments. . 

The conclusion of the moratorium had 
enabled them to consider the distribution 
of a dividend on the preference shares and, 
having regard to the satisfactory increase 
in the net revenue available, and the fact 
that throughout the moratorium sufficient 
revenue had been earned each year to meet 
the preference dividend, the directors had 
felt justified in recommending that one full 
year’s dividend, for the year ending June 
30, 1941, should be paid. 

The report and accounts were unamnt- 
mously adopted. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeung 
of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held, - 
on the 28th instant, at the Grand Central 
Hotel, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Mr C. J. G. Palmour, chairman of the 
Mr A. T. Marshall, 


company, presided. 
secretary, : 
having read the Notice 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 
ed, as pointed out in the 
report of the directors, that he was unable 
under existing con ea 
general review of the company’s activities. 
He therefore formally moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 


the chairman stat 


ditions to make any 


July 31, 1943 


Sir Frederick Rebbeck seconded 
resolution, which was carried uNanimoy 

The retiring directors, Mr Athol] Bi,;. 
Mr L. V. Dunlop, Mr J. Morrison, \; 
F, V. Spark, and Mr C. J. G. Palmoy;. 
also Sir John Craig, Mr H. P. Harlang 
and Mr F. G. Dunlop, who retired jy 
rotation, were re-elected; and the auditor 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company, 
wete reappointed. te: 


the 
sly. 


convening the 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 











Total Security Indices 
| tte Corres. LEE eaalmiacinbiaiat 
1943 ee Day 
" wi 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 

4 shares* Int.* 
MER ik tsds satel aes 6,297 3,348 102°1 14-1 
i 5,781 4,562 102-3 134-1 
eb ae ee 7,283 5,781 103 -2 134-1 
EM sc Gaus a geek 6,046 5,284 103-7 | 134-0 
Seeger eee 6,339 4,981 104-1 | 134-0 


sma LEE SET See eee PE EE Ce ee eT 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 104: 
(July 28), lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22 
lowest, 133-9 (July 2). 


 - 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1943 


re ho a July July July 
Low High 6, 13, 20, 
Jan. July 1943 1943; = 1943 

ee x. 6 _ 3b 

37 Industrials ........ 81-1 103 -5 100-9 103-5 101 - 

oe ee 72 6 99-9 94-9 99-9 98 -2 

WD SPENNB. so sowcess 67-9 88 -8a 87-0 88 -6 88-8 

619 Gtocks ........... 78-5 100-9 98-4 “400-9 99-6 

Av, yield SL . .. oss 5-36 4-35 4-44 4-35 4-4] 

= 50 Comm mm Stow ks. a) July 20. fa = 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 


1943 Average Transactions 1943 


Averag ansactions 
July 15. 124-6 1,223,000 July 19 124-3" "ooo 
» 16. 124-2 1,041,000 » 2 123-6 991,000 
mh 124-4 397, 000+ > 123-7 765,000 


~ 1943: High, 125-4 (July 14), Low, 99-3 (jan. 2). 


+ Two-hour session, — 


Capital Issues 


Week ending 


Nominal Con- N 
July 31, 1943 Capital versions * onl 
4 4 S& 
To Shareholders only ............. 650,000 : ‘ 
By Permission to Deal............ 53.260 ae 


oon : we 53,260 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 156. 


Including 


: Excludi 
Yeart Conversions € ve: = 
4 
f £ 
1943 ee a AER Py OO ALO OVEN GR EEE 1,094,946,378 1,078,210,720 
| RRR REEF 9 heir scenes 932,957,863 919,295,049 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
: ape Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref, Ord 
£ £ £ 4 rs 
1943. ... 1,074,986,200 2,585,843 638.677 | 1,066,094.217 4 5 
1942.... 918,890,587 349,272 55,190 | 912,516,668 “Sevane. Savon 


707,076 5,887,265 
* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues t y , 
Above figures include all new capital in which pumioben te aft Gaeteee eo 

Insurance Share Index.—The Economist index of insurance 
shares at June 30, 1943, with comparative figures at half-yearly 
intervals since the middle of 1941, is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. The index is compiled on the basis of an 


$ investment 
of {1,000 in each of 24 representative securities in 1913. After 








an upward movement in the first two months of the year price; 
receded in March, but recovered again towards the end of the 
half-year, with the result that the index records an appreciation 
of nearly 4 per cent. This appreciation is fairly evenly spread _ 
over the various securities, 18 showing gains, four remaining | 
unchanged, and only two registering declines. The slackness in 
Prudential shares is doubtless associated with the likely prejy- 7 
dicial effects of pending social legislation on the business of the 
company. 





























(1913= 100) 
= ee a wipe 
June Dec. June Dec ‘ 
Company . 31, 30, 3 { 
1941 1941 1942 1942 194 
BG kc cb gh hs iees 1,554 1,848 1,806 1,995 1,995 
Re ne ee | 2,667 3,016 2,984 3,048 3.01 
SEE OEE EET TE 3,397 3,963 4,151 4,277 4529 
Commercial Union ......... 2,939 3,320 3,537 3,646 3.646 
Employers’ Liability ....... | 2,252 2,486 2,522 2,567 2,613 
Equity and Law........... 784 1,155 1,237 1,732 1% 
General Accident .......... 8,833 11,000 11,333 13,666 14( 
Gresham Fire ............. 2,381 2,857 2,857 3,095 3,238 
SS OR = ie ere | = 2,961 3,077 3,192 3,3 
Legal & General ........... | 6,421 7,213 7,924 8,197 7,924 
Life Assn. of Scotland...... | 1,426 1,640 1,831 1,783 | 1,78 
London & Lancashire ...... 3,615 4,000 x 4,077 4,154 
London Assurance ....... .. | 2,426 2,620 2,620 2,523 2.717 
North British & Mercantile | 4140 ) 4,777 | 4,713 | 4,904 | 4%é 
ile alae | 11493 1,731 1,761 1,851 2.089 
NT ee ns cons | 1421 | 1624 | 1624 | 1,793 1911 
eee Fi 1,798 2,182 2,494 2,182 2,158 
Royal Exchange........... | 3,573 4,128 3,943 3,943 4 549 
TT ONS oie tka aaa k 2,538 2,839 2,796 2,882 $3,012 
Scottish Life 2.2.2... 2... 2,247 | 2,458 | 2,640 | 2,640 264 
Scottish Union & National.. | 2,366 2,625 2,958 3,106 401 
rte oles cae 2,311 2,604 2,622 2,755 2.844 
MS sn ieadest tases | 2,217 2,519 2,418 2,317 2.4te 
ee ee | 2,525 3,041 3,092 3,195 3.4 
2,826 | 3,144 | 3,234 | 3,557 3,68 
Industrial Profits 
TABLE I 
535 SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES’ GROSS PROFITS 
REPORTING PERIODS New Basis (1n {000's) 
(All figures gross) 
Year 3 Year 2 | Year 1 Latest 
Preceding Preceding Preceding Yeal 
(1940) (1941) (1942) (1942 
EAL AMNRS MEN “OUR BAGRINS (Re Geek Wed 
% | % } % 0 
All interest ........ 6.415 | 7:9 6419) 85 6,204) 7-9 | 5,824 4 
Preference divs. .... 14,890 | 18-5 14,741 | 19-7 | 14,944 19-1 | 16,432 2% 
Equity divs. ....... 44,825 55-5 43,118 | 57-4 | 42,540 | 54-3 | 43,235 54% 
_Sub-total........ 66,130 | 81-9 64,278 85-6 |63,688 | 81-3 \65,491 $3 
Free reserve and 























_ carry forward ..../ 13,300 | 16-5 | 9,146 12-2 |13,136 | 16-8 \|11762 14% 
Other savings* ..... 1,279 1-6!| 1,589 | 2-2) 1466) 1-9| 1,670 = 1 
Profits before tax, o | - ; 

after E.P.T. ..... 80,709 | 100 | 75,013 100 | 78,290 | 100 78,883 100 
Per cont. of Year 3 | | Hr 

preceding ........ 100 27 | = (87.0 be 
Rate of tax applied ast unl 

in grossing up... ., 7/6 10/- 10/- 10 - 





— 


* Redemption funds 
of tax). 


, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding "© 


July 


31, if 





Accountiag 
Date 
Falling 19 











Ctr Ow 























1943 
TABLE IL 
ed th 
¢ 
Nous|y Gross ProFits NEw Basis 
| Blip ; 
on By AccOUNTING PERIODS (IN {000's) 
» it 
Hey oneal il le 
arlang, Accounting | No. | | 
red by “Date of | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942” 1943 
a y iting il j Cos. | f | | 
iditors Falling . a | | =e 
MPN, ter .....| 605 | 66,409 | 62,663 | 65,588 59,735... ro 
eau 581 a oe .. | 59,002! 61,764 |. 
ee oe | we | S222] 31,746 
| | ’ | 
_ 425 | 39,068 | 39,151 | 38,025 39,491)... 
4 SS oes, Bee | 38,192 38,411 ve 
Ri-wed wer, a 4 3,078 | 3,006 
—_ 369. | 44,744 | 43,630} 44,192 | 41,184... 
339° |... | a. |... | 40,539 | 39,439 
. Quarter 918 | 151,000 | 156,295 | 146,820 149,342 | 
601 | eee | eee j oes 


| | 110,342 | 111,833 

Veer ..... 2,317 | 301,221 |301,076 | 294,625 289,752, 
mele Voor haga tee 948,075 251,447 
Senet tae = |) 34199 | 34,752 








TABLE III 





INDEX OF GROSS PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 



































Prices 
of the (Four Quarters; 1938=100. Geometric Basis) 
lation 
pread Based on Table II 
uning § my 
PSS in | Accounting Period ended in 
preju- 
M the | 1st Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
| 
§9..........] 86 | 96 | 980 99-0 
4) ee | 10164 100 6 101-6 99-2 
Daten tsk ewekes 9-8 97-5 95°5 97-3 
—— as .ee = 100-7 || = 100 -0F 101 -0+ 100 -9+ 
= MS | 100 -0F a on nie 
x — 
943 
¢ Provisional. 
995 2 
le TABLE IV 
rt q INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS, OLD Basis, 
Ct BY DATES OF PUBLICATION 
000 4 . ‘ . 
23% (Revised Geometric Basis) 
¢ (Four Quarters ended June; 1936=100) 
soe | | | 
Oss | Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter 
0&9 
G}] } 
158 9... canal | 129-3 | 125-2 | 126-4 121-6 
3] ce 120-7 | 1208 | 116°8 115°1 
Ol] : - 112-9 104-7 101-0 98 -6 
é4 Reese ee cece eens | 965 | 94-4 95-4 93-1 
01 iitekecnvaengs 93-8 93°5 saa is 
844 nehimuntaae ! 
atk 
453 
eee 


THE ECONOMIST~- PROFIT FIGURES 


_The defects of company accounts and the complications 
oi income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of 
profits in a simple, standardised form. The following 
definitions may assist the reader :— 


a Gross and Net Profits—Gross profits are profits 
before payment of standard income-tax (but after 
such other taxes as EPT and NDC). Net profits are 
profits after tax. In many cases, figures of gross 
profits can be calculated only by adding back what 
‘ppear to be the appropriate amounts of tax to the 
net figures published. 


>, Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 

- reports are published some time after the end of the 

t period in which the profits were earned. The figures 
can be grouped by the quarter in which they are 

published (i.e., by the reporting period) or by the 

pu quarter in which the company’s financial year ends 


. § _ Le, by the accounting period). 

): ja © Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net 
fs @ Profit consisted of preference and ordinary dividends 
a Ue as published, whether gross cr net, plus actual allo- 


cations to free reserves. Total profit was the largest 








4 figure of the profit and loss account, excluding capital 
21 Profits and transfers from reserves. The figure was 
struck before depreciation if that was disclosed. On 
00 the new basis no net profit figure is provided. It 
— can Se obtained by deducting from the gross the 
’ 4ppropriate rate of tax. The gross profit is the gross 
—— & total of interest and dividends plus additions to free 
reserves and other savings, both grossed up at the 

stated rate of tax. 

ates 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CapitaLt 


oe 





Proportion of Gross Rate of Payment 


Profits (Gross) 





| 

Pref. Ord. To Free Earned | Paid 
| Div. Div. Reserves Deb. Pref. on Ord. | on Ord 
j 





1941 


} % % % % % % % 
Ist quarter.... 17-7 73-1 9-2 4°5 6:1 16-3 14:5 
i 23-4 65-9 10-7 4-6 6:8 10-6 9-0 
3rd, ? 25°7 65-0 9-3 4-5 6-9 12-1 10-6 
th , «... | 295 54-1 16 -4 46 6-4 10-9 8-4 
Whole Year... 23.4 65.5 11.1 4.5 6.6 12.4 10.6 
1942 
Ist quarter.... | 19-9 71 8-8 4-2 6-9 17-0 15:1 
ae « +. 23-8 63-4 12-8 4-3 5-9 9-9 8-3 
NEW BASIS 
Ist quarter.... 17-6 63-8 18 -6 4-7 6-0 17-3 13-4 
. ee i 54-6 24-1 46 6:0 11-6 8-6 
3rd, 20-8 59-5 19-7 4-8 6:3 12-0 10-0 
ae 25-6 50-0 24-4 4-9 6-4 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year 20.9 56.8 22.3 4.7 6.2 13.9 10.0 
1943 
Ist quarter.... 18-3 60-3 21-4 4-7 6:2 18-5 13-3 
ol aera tar 60°5 16-5 4-4 6:5 10°6 8.3 





_ ¢ Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted net profits old basis. Subsequent 
figures On gross profits, new basis, as given in Table I. 


TABLE VI 


PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Computed Gross 


Reported Net 
Profits (£000's 


Profits (£000's) 





; No New Basis Old Basis 
Cos | 
Preceding Latest Preceding Latest 
+ Year Year Year | Year 
£ £ £ $ 

Financial, Land ...... ve 38 6,361 6,422 3,496 3,712 
Investment Trusts ......... 58 5,576 5,520 2,409 2,588 
Electric Supply........ 2 126 98 90 75 
Ee : ee 3 386 302 79 92 
Hotels, Restaurants....... 10 1,198 1,571 967 1,132 
PRONE 6s rie ceinteccies 17 4,087 4,435 2,450 2,692 
Slog coe cee ew sais | 10 2,019 1,959 900 949 
Telegraphs and Telephones 5 2,061 2,341 1,595 1,719 
Tramway and Omnibus..... 8 1,265 1,291 1,021 1,063 
Warehousing ...... 4 191 306 116 203 
Waterworks...... 3 232 259 165 176 
Entertainments. — 8 734 731 233 278 
5 Re ee 5 5,492 5,521 3,821 | 3,914 
MU ic cians ade 78 1,504 Dr. 1,093 797 Dr. 567 
TE a aaa 4 77 79 57 57 
Breweries and Distilleries... 19 4,907 4,837 2,619 2,660 
Food, Confectionery, &c...... 19 2,310 2,226 1,169 1,300 
Shops and Stores .......... 26 2,708 2,889 1,339 1,401 
., See eo 3,257 3,628 2,357 2,449 
Tobacco ....... Pane eae 4 1,064 1,062 1,009 1,008 
Building Materials ......... 25 1,936 1,948 1,048 1,143 
Electrical Equipment....... 10 2,586 2,811 1,933 2,034 
MIR arc rl cacere ck chpre aes 21 2,135 2,359 1,006 1,107 
Iron and Steel........ - 29 6,603 6,785 3,232 3,442 
Motors and Cycles .........' 12 1,700 1,581 823 907 
NN .| 22 1,467 1,503 843 832 
Other Companies ........ See 16,308 17,512 | 11,406 11,880 

WIS 5 web o-c0s-cpececinen 535 78,290 78,883 46,985 48,046 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The pressure of heavy tax pay- 


ments has made itself apparent on credit conditions this week 
and has been accentuated by the fact that some of the clearing 
banks have been making up for their July statements. The 
credit stringency had to be eased by special open market 
purchases of bills earlier in the week, and by Wednesday the 
position had eased appreciably. The Bank return shows the 
circulation to have risen by £12,127,000 to a new record of 
{968,116,000, and this seasonal efflux of currency also con- 
tributed to the contraction of credit supplies. The latest return 
shown bankers’ deposits at £169,937,000, a level which would 
spell abundance of credit did it not show the position at the 
height of the banks’ making-up period. The credit shown in the 
previous return to be immobilised in other accounts has been 
freed during the past week, and the fall of £21,170,000 in that 
item provides the main counterpart to the increase in bankers’ 
deposits. Tenders were invited this week for an issue otf 
£1,000,000 Port of London Authority six months bills, dated 
August 3. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
July 24th and July 30th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-lwy%; 6 months 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14 % ; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}% (July 28, 1-14%). Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates $%. 
Discount deposit at call $%; at notice $%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between July 24th and July 30th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


(Continued on page 156) 
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July 31, 1943 July 31, 






























GOVERNMENT RETURNS | NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 150 BANK OF ENGLAND [provinc 
P.O. and Telegraph. mrrcresees se eetees “7}2 
- | Overseas Trade Guarantees Act.......-- of I I J 
For the week ended July 24, 1943, total | aapemimmacedaca me RE IRNS 
ordinary revenue was {56,183,000, against | JULY 28, 1943 ae 
ordinary expenditure of £91,774,000, _and | NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
issues to sinking funds of £295,000. Thus, Under the War Damage Act........0.0s+-0005 3,077 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
including sinking fund oe gecomaeg’ . £ 
2,975,958 the. deficit accrued since Apri FLOATING DEBT Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 11.635) 
ist is £1,060,646,000, against 4920,706,000 ik ae In Circln. ... 968,115,584 | Other Govt sts 
ccge * ins period a vear ago. (£ millions) In Bankg. De- Securities O88 3175 
for the corresponding perioag a yeat a5 »artment 32,126,134 | Other Secs pest 
Tred Ways and - 7 ae Silver Coi: 659 Ut 
reasury Means Trea- mn 
Bills Advances Sury Total oa 
7 | ms - ~ De-  Float- Amt. of | 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | Date re pm Beak posits ing clssue a 1000000 4g 
| 2 } 10 Coin 7 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE po Tap Depts. Eng- Be Debt Bullion 
Receipts int the land wey per « 
Exchequer 1942 : ne}).. 24) 7) 
£ thousands July 25 975-0 1654-3 166-8| ... | 654-5, 3450-6 ; : 4 
ee ee yey Poe 1943 ; 1000,241,718 aN 
a I Week | Week Apr. 24 990-0 1867 -2 203-8 | oe | 1043-5 4104-5 
_ 1943-44 t ended —_ May 1 1005-0 Not available 
: eS uly | July F — 
July | July | “35 “2g. w 38 lites x BANKING DEPARTMENT 
1942 1943-21942, 1948 ” 22 1050-0 onli - £ 
*, «29 /1065-0 1885-9 233-3| ... | 983-5) 4167: Props.’ Capital 14,553,000] Govt. Secs. 10 308 4 
June 5 1080-0 Not available 8 ean 3,361,359 | Other Secs 
Re I : » 12 ye : ad ” Public Deps.*. 6,624,184] Discounts 
wer 119 7 : » ” ————— Advance 
tnconue Tax. ... 1175000 179.456 219.411 14,147 19,090 | 30 1028-2 | 244-41°55-0[" 925-5, 4253-2 | Other NST: —— 
tet aes Fs July 3 1140-0 | Not available Bankers... 169,936,888 
Duties. ......; 100,000 31,953, 31,368 2,032) 1,757 % - oe ” . Other Accts... 54,607,461 vo 35.252. NEW Y 
Stamps 17.000 4,300 5 250 1,000 1,300 - 24 1170-0 ” , - “ ue Gold | eon 92,126.) 
N.D¢ Ll can ano) 8-208) 6,926 490 470 ” ” ” 224,544, 20ld & Sil 
EP. 500,000 78426 128,464 6,460 13,050 Coin... . 
Otber | Rey 1,000 230 150) ... 10 2 York 
——|—— = aes TREASURY BILLS 249,082,892 
otal Inld. Rev.:1873000 311,513) 400,689) 24,442) 36,027 (£ millions) * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks. Commis.§ 
eS initia Peo ate toners Jationts ‘ Yividend Account 
Customs | 525,320 138,691, 162,578) 6,057, 6,937 : sioners of National Debt and Divider 
Excise 450,180 110,500' 131.000! 8,200 10,900 enaieil Average Fl 
; Sink ea Se a Rate 
Total Customs & Date of of Allot- Allotted COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Excise. ......| 975,500, 249,191, 293,578) 14,257 17,837 Tender Applied ni 
tes bid ua Offered “FF allotted Min. (£ millions) 
Motor Duties 25,000! 3,399' 2,464 ... 116 : /o Rate ee om, a sie 
CanadianGovt. 1942 | 6. d. | aa ® (Official t 
Contribution .| ... 116,051)... | 4,494 July 24 75-0 136-6 75-0 20 0-60) 42 1942 | 1943 
P.O. (Net. Re- Dr. : 1943 | | 
ceipts}...... 400° 6,200; 2,050) 1,150) 1,200 Apr. 30 90-0 167-0 90-0 20 0-17; 40 
WirelessLicences| 4,700 690 830)... wee May 7 90-0 _179:0 | 90-0 | 20 0-39 36 July | July J 
Crown Lands... 800 360 240 110 ~ 200 90-0 | 154-7 | 90-0 20 0-44) 44 | 29 |; 14 
Receipts —_ from 5 » 22 | 90-0 | 157-2) 90-0 | 20 0-46) 44 mi 
Sundry Loans| 4,100 774 1,702 _ — 90-0 | 159-5 90-0 | 20 1:13); 46 aumeneat eeaieaneinle re 
Miscel]l. Receipts! 24,000) 31,180, 23,248 4,053 1,003 June 4 90-0 154-5 90:0 20 0-80; 46 Issue Dept. : 
AT LE See pene poy » Il | 90-0 152-8) 90-0| 20 0-76; 47 lenenie whit | 824-1 952-9 956-0 KE 
Total Ord. Rev. 2907500) 719,359 720,701 48,508 56,183 ” 4g | 90-0| 160-8; 90-0' 20 0-69| 42 esa pon me aoa es gail 
re B (ee pa ean cia ult = = or. os | = ee 4 REET ES Re 56-1 47°3 44:3 
SELF-BALANCING : 90 - . 0 | . j Nears . 7 a 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632) 30,600 34,450, 1,200| 1,450 | J 9 | 90-0 1802 90-0) 20 0-28| 35 ecuritiees et MO g77-2. 999-2 999-3 983 
RNA, ERR TIGER RAREED = » 16 | 9-0 175-4!) 90-:0/20 0-00; 33 sc eco alae i 7 Ot 
Total. . . 3018132) 749,959 755,151 49,708 57,633 #6 . | 90-0! 164-6! 90-0/ 20 0-29! 40 ne oh Gk gas ; : - 0 Nf 
; at ae as el ea a sit rold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 2 Lg 
On July 23rd applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for Ge ? 20 . ~© 0M) 14:5 -() 168 4 
Pret Poe a ae Oe eats? bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, De MINE OF. wee eeeeeeeees 168 -00 168 00 16s 10S. W _ 
Issues out of the Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted y weed 8-7 5-3) 6-4 64 
Exchequer to meet as to about 40 per cent of the amount applied for, and Ba “ 2 halt i Sela Citas dail 136-9 146-4 4 1699 ppulation 
payments applications at higher prices in full. Applications at P ‘h a agiednig ah bd aee 47-8 54:1 “75-8 544 . 
(¢ thousands) £99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in Te mi Raite meine shen! ¥ 193-4 205-8 229-6 231 2. Retail 
Esti- Po" FF oo Fee full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on B otal . SS ieee 7 2. » 
Expenditure | mate, l Week | Week July 30th. The banks will be asked for no Treasury anking Dept. Secs. : 118-9 154°5 § 1804 _ 
1943-445, to | ended | ended deposits for the week ending July 3st. Government........--- 1.7 «73 Registe 
: _ | July | July : Discounts, etc.......... 71 - 40 | Je aa 
July | July | “25, | “26, NE ales dcdinnays ky 28-0 17-0 166 24 i 
194i 3 | 1942 | 1948 _ ene 154-0 175-5 202-1 2s a. 
i 1942 1943 | ba ga SAVINGS Banking depart. res. .....| 57°3. 48-3, 45:3 334 — 
RDINARY ° © » 5 % , 2 ee 
*aealemeelt CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% “ Proportion ”........... 29-6 23-4 7 144 Be 
Int. & Man. of BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS oe a 
Nat. Debt... .| 375,000) 110,611 117,785 606 862 ny ‘i ; a 
Payments to N (f thousands) * Government debt is  £11,015,1) a a a 
miclend ...... 9,500' 2,348 2,324 336 312 | 30 | i. 2% £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from null ee 
OtherCons. Fund Week | N.S.C. | Defen | 3% a2 to £1,000 million on April 13, 19453. ae 
Services .....| 7,500 3,392 3,219 236 ended =| NY: ~ Savings | Bonds Indust 
sae se vais | Bonds Bonds 1951-53 
Total. .........' 392,000) 116,351 123.328) 1,178) 1,174 co Ti > — 
Supply Services. 5364114 1521111 1655043) 68,950 90,600 | Juve 2o--------) S488) $514) 9,582 | ease GOLD AND SILVER om ‘ec 
Total Ord, Exp. 5756114 1637462 1778371 90,128 91,774 | uly . eirgeteive vons | ord | wane ety The Bank of England's official buying price for oe ' { 
7 re » 43......2:| 6397 21227 | “6,661 | 7.1gg | Femained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce througto" ‘Nt Te GM in. 
SkLF-BALANCING ; Te eiegies 4,961 | 1,557| 7,470) 10,944 In the London silver market prices per stan“as Tota 
P.O. & Brdeastg.' 110,632, 30,600 34,450 1,200 1,450 ” 97 , ees | 4'964\ 10106 have been as follows 
: : ncontot Fi se ” dea | eee eee } ’ | ’ © Months 
Tote Date Cash Tw : Cost | 
Potal......... . 5866746 1668062 1812821) 91,328 93,224 Totals to date . .| 882,717*| 614,474* 1306370t1))446365$I] : d. 4 Ros 
Aiter increasing Exchequer balances by * 191 weeks. t 134 weeks. $ 35 weeks. July He ARISE LF 23 a3 se 
£367,799 to 43,052,023, the other operations ll Including all Series. i Fea ape 24 Fixec 
for the week (no longer shown separately) Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 9 DT ceeeeeeeeeenee 2 rt Govt 
raised the gross National Debt by {ply 27th amounted to a total value of £57,904,052. — eer ; 2 ioe a to 
33,338,863 to £17,918 millio : P to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to The New York market price of fine silver cemait! 
£90, , Oo £41, — the amount of {110,472,000 has been repaid. at 443 cents per ounce throughout the wees ” 
Clear 


(Continued from page 155) 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE = . 


United States. $ (4.863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-039. Canada. a . 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. .. (25 -22}) Tale Control.—The Minister of Supply has made the Comm of 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes at Bank of of Talc and Pyrophyllite (No. 1) Order (S. R. and _O.. 194 | P 
England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. No. 960), which took effect from July 19, 1943 The Order late 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04 ; ° V/s y ) . than 7 iby | . 
mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-64§ cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. makes it necessary, except for quantities smaller tha sel ud 
eo a a ea to obtain licences for the disposal and acquisition of ‘aC " 

me > f2 ¢s jor ‘ayment a. an 0) ng OF r1 Oo % i ° : 4 i 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. T1e2s inc Sale french chalk, steatite, soapstone and pyrophyllite 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between July 24th 


and July 30th: 


Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-3%. tran. Ri. 128-1 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


Rate for payment into Argentin 
special account is 16-02 pesos (July 28). _ —— 


British Standards Institution.—At the annual general meets 


d i British ry oy Institution, which wee _ a 45 | 
Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. R (18d. . ; the chairman said that 230 new and revised Britis anda" 
Congo. + MH ation *. tae. RL he were issued during the past year. The total number of British | 193 
, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which Standards now in use number 1,500. ‘ j war 
Apple Prices—The Minister of Food has made the Hom 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month ha 
follows: United States. 3} cent pm.-par. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par, 


ve remained unchanged as 
¢ cent pm.-par. Switzertang 





- Lis 
Grown Apples (Maximum Prices) Order, 1943, prescribi = 
maximum prices for apples from August rst. Prices are ™" Glioen 

(Continued on page 159) 




















































































































































































1943 July 31, 1943 THE ECONOMIST 157 
; RINGS 
ND PROVINCIAL BANK CLEA OVERSEAS BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
£ thousands RETURNS Million rupees 
| July | June | July | July July 
_ Week Aggregate _ “ae -_crate ASSETS 1343 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1983 
__Ended from Jan. 1 to natin ~~ — $ . pianileee ss se & bullion.} 444) 444) 444) 444 444 
| 2 | | x B ee | | 
July July July | July 12 U.S.F.R. Banks July | July | July | July Delisaane chewed 383 a2 ae be 
{ 25, 24, 25, 24, : RESOURCES —) ot oe | ; Sterling securities ..| 2,669! 5,545| 5.6781 5.708! 5 an 
11,015,199 1942 «1943 | 1942 | 1943 Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,223) 1/197) 1,184 1/184) 1/184 

av siete 4, due from Treasury ..... | 20,550, 20,168 20,146} 20,130 Investments....... | 93 751 74 (74) CO 74 

cary 6 | 6 | ame | any | Totabreserves ..---..--.-| 201832] 20,565 20,555 20,536 | 'Lianumies | 
€59.1i¢ . 2.060 | 1,223 | 74,951 | 73,314 Total US. gene ont an it .. i... Notes in cien. : Indie 4,497) 7,234, 7,336) 7,376 7,374 
Pe: dford 1,554 1,096 | 62,952 | 56,869 Total bills and secs. ...... | 3,063| 7,722) 7.668 7.598 Deposits : Govt 5, 925| 2971 2 "9 - 
= oo 2,591 | 499 | 73,150 | 20,150 | Total resources ....... | 25,092, 30:060| 30,235, 291924 ee Banks «| 657 S61 530, 541,636 
00,000 (Oe 563 va He spare P LIABILITIES | | j Reserve ratio...... \67 4%, 81 -5° 82 0% 82 2% 8&2 -2% 
878 J 5 F.R. notes in ciren........ | 9,563 14,034) 14,094; 14,145 ‘ 
824 801 | 25,426 | 25,934 Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 2,300 1,230} 1/310) 1,190 
(3,954 4,283 y 132,725 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,551) 12,107) 12,260 12,319 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
24) 10,032 | 2,935 | 358,367 | 346,138 | Govt. deposits........1 | | "298| "773 616) "293 Million £’ 
iis 1,152 | 1,595 | 44,485 | 45,160 Total deposits ..... | 14,196) | ——s 
. leposits ...........| 14,196) 14,373, 14,341) 14,156 
24 375 | 218) 13,907 | 14,053 Total liabilities ......... | 25,092, 30,060! 30,235| 29.924 | May | May | May | May 
. 565 808 | 25,588 | 28,814 Reserve ratio............ 197 -7° 72 4% 172 130 172 6° 22, 7 | 2) 2 
101 | 148 | 3,421) 4,124 BANK AND TREASURY | : ‘ i . _ ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
as RESOURCES Gold coin and bullion... .. | 53-57) 67-72) 68-01) 68 -86 
r 24,649 | 14,817 | 876,314 | 798,807 Monetary gold stock...... | 9 9 Bills discounted.......... | 0-97; 8-66) 9-05, 9-33 
+ $f gies 22,745) 22,588) 22,362) 22,347 | Tavest. and other assets. ..| 54-10, 83-63| 84-17] 84-58 
By, reasury & bank Ly st. ¢ reel 2 bo) “hey 
© 5894 7,044 | 195,030 (207,620 ea ee ene 3,321) 4,085 4,086 4,084 " LiaBILittes | 
599,364 ee ° Money in circulation..:... | 12,546] 17,607| 17,658) 17,706 Notes in circulation....... 29-71) 41-79; 40-92) 41-11 
= Treasury cash and dep, ...| 2,521 3,051) 2,883) 2,564 Deposits : Government ...| 8-70} 7-77| 9-26) 9-98 
or y 18, 1942, and July 17, 1943. | ‘ies rea Banker’ ...... | 59-27) 99 -41/100 -17 100 -84 
‘ 2 if J er, 7-20; 7-42) 6-91) 7-47 
vant CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY Reserve ratio............ 51 -4°'43 5% 143 4% 43 6% 
1,305,186 he 4 | May Mar. | Mar. | Apr. Million escudos F 
tiie: York July July July | July | July | July 25, | 201 2%1 & | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
3.082 ba sok 23 | 24 | 26 | 27 ; ASSETS 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 25, | 10, | 17, | 2%, 

x | a es costes 6 134-7 155-5) 155-5 180-5 ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Commis. | Clearing and other exch....| 65-7) 102-5, 104-1) 67-4 ER et ere ere 1363 -0)1394 -2/1394 -2)1394 -2 
nt bles ~ Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Treasury bonds .......... | 135-0) 133-7| 133-7| 133-7 | Balances abroad ......... '1927 -3|3610 -5 3623 -7|3636 -9 

4028 402)§) 4028) 4024§| 40245) 40245 Commercial bills ......... 318 -6) 469-2; 462-3) 455-2 PRRs eee | 286-3; 212 -4| 211-0} 210-8 
al... 90 680 90 -750/90 -810/90 -810/90 -810;90-810 aa 55°6; 60-0; 60-7} 60-8 ee ee 354-8) 399-1) 399-1) 399-1 
s + 4 34-65 34-80 134-80 134-50 134-50 ee Ee ee | 234-2 262-3, 257-6) 258-0 LIABILITIES | | 
res 25-15 25-15 25-15*/25 -15*/25 -15*/25 -10* LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation ...... 14388 -4/5379 0/5339 ‘55345 -1 
5-18 | 5-18 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 Notes in circulation ...... 591-0} 716-0) 715-0) 721-6 Deposits : Government . . .|1192 -9!2426 -6/2447 -3'2503 -4 
aaa aa | 177-1) 288-2) 275-1 261-3 Bankers’ ...... 2915 -4,4473 -3.4533 -6/4520 -4 
7 ae a Clearing and other exch. ..; 24-8! 28-8 27-0 24-6 Otiees =... ss. 335-4 373-5) 356 2) 334°9 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Freerate. § Bid. Foreign commitments... .. | 245-6! 235-31 235-31 235-2 
0 98) 
al UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
3 9% Oe Te. Tee = —se “ve ni — 
7 01g Monthly Average 1942 i 1943 
ye Unit of i -— nee 
11680 4 Measurement || 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 | May June | Nov. Dec. | Jan.| Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May June 
. oe RE: Mes See Jat Soe RE CA dl 
1 66 l ™ l | l | | 
Ee gagprPulstion mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | | | 
5 2311 J. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food..... ‘ | Avg. daily sales ||... 78; 108) 111) 110 114) 119) 111) 113) 122) 110) 12 115) 11s} 117)... 
' . % Other merchandise .... || in 1937=100 tee 83 102} =—:107 99, 102) 98 10€ 99: 123; 85 81 94, 110; 9 ... 
: 1804 Rat | BPR RE spear otis i a 81; 105) 109} 105, 108, 109) 108; 106; 123, 99; 96) 106, 114 105 
; 7 , Negistered unemployed G.B.°f..... Thousands ,212: 2,756] 1,514, 963} 350} 123) 118 106, 95; 87| 99 .. | .. | 80) ... 
> 28 * » United Kingdom (a).......... mi 1,276! 2,813) 1,690) 1,035, 392) 144/) 137) 124, 114 107° 121) ... woe | 98) we 
| 2157 @ LenGee.....rcccacsesevensss ; = || 118 306; 239) 214 59} 29) 29) 27 22; «19 a sca. apenas 
5 334 » E. and. England Diceasnes ; es 142) = 93 28) 310, 9 7 6| 6 Bove | oe | 5} 
y » S.W. England (c)............. - 69} 157] 76, 33) 16 £5) 6 4 BS SH Faw fw | Fu 
1¢4 » Midlands & N. (d) (e). : 165} 371; 153; 92) 28) 7 . 4 4 5 | i a ae 
» NE. England (d)..........006 : 280| 602) 151} 75 30 8 . © @ -@ Gia lian} Bo 

: » N.W. England(e)............. 285| 562) 309 149 54 +15; 13, #13) 12) 10) All| .. |) 
apita Ss .... . Spree crs: “ al 139) 89 #80937) «#413/ #113) 10 10 9) J. | .. 3 
nulbon m Scotlamd eet . : | “ise| “Sze 217] 125] 51) 24!) «9 2ar 20), 20, ag] aa} |. Wh «0 

© TD rnuntinideuche se r | 116, 228 127] 89 43) 14) 15 14 «(23 MM A we | we | 1D .. 
1a Northern Ireland............. Pn 365 68 76, 75) 42) 21) 19 «18 «619 «620 2S 23} ww | we | 8} Ce. 
Adustr. disputes. No. days lost... | ® 676, 541| 107} 78 «= 87,126) 306) 356) 93} 90); 37) 34) 122) G8} 178) 
1 | | | | | 
Wholesale Prices: Economist: | 
- Cereals and meat......., . “ 70-4 76-2) 93-9 102-4 110-1, 115-4) 112-5, 109-3) 111-5) 112-3) 122-7) 123-5) 114-1 113-9 1143 
or fold BERR. Other foods.....2022222TIIIIIIE Sama Joo 72-8] 76-4, 95-4) 111-0| 118-3) 115-5| 118-4| 120-4, 121-7) 122-8, 125-1 125-1) 125-3) 125-3) 125-3 
e week. | BMD. «.nsenovdnaneccee cen : 100| 53-4) 63-8, 93-0} 100-7) 100-7|| 99-2| 101.1) 100-7| 100-1) 102-5, 99-9) 100-2) 101-4) 101-8 101-6 
i ounce SUNS 000s siunadewceces cee, “at o 100! 76-3| 100-0) 125-0 135-7, 139-2|| 136-7) 136-7, 143-5) 143 -51| 141-1) 141-1) 142-2) 142-2) 142 3 142-1 
Total, incl. miscellaneous... . 1" *” > 100! 67-8! 80-3) 104-3) 114-4) 120-1) 120-0 119-8) 121-1 122-0) 122 -8| 122-7 123-6 124-0) 124 2) 124-2 
f opths | ' j | | j 
Cost of Living: Mi | i] 
d. ‘ving: Min. of Labour : | 
. Food . : | 104-9) 103- ' 5 . . +1} 107-1} 107-1) 109°2 
SE Better cnmntee . -4, 107-2 108-7) 104-9 103-2) 103-9) 106-5) 106-5|| 106-5) 107-1) 107-1) 
3 ped .»-+-ssvsnscnenaee teeried . 100 878) 9a.4] 113-1) 121-4) 121-9) 121-3; 122-0] 122-0| 121-3)| 121-3] 121-3) 120-7) 121-3) 120-7) 122-0 
34 ; jadustrial securities, Fin. News..... Jul.1,1935—100 || 102-0| 64-0] 78-1] 68-2) 74-3) 82-9| 78-7) 77-7) 92-9 93-7) 97-2| 96-4) 97-6) 98-5 98-9 98 5 
SH SO ae ak cash 1928= 100 96 -8| 113-6 116-8! 122-8) 129-6 133-9) 134-7| 133-2) 134-3| 134-3) 136-6) 136-6 136-7) 136-1) 134-9) 133-9 
rs sovt. Revenue, cumulative (f)... 2. Mill. {'s 815-0] 827 -0/1132 -2,1495 -3/2174 -6 2922 -4| 381-8) 508 -0/1632 -6|1846 -0 2230 -7|2599 -4/2922 -4) 157-1) 389-0) 565-7 
maited P Bank “sbenditure = (f)..... oe 829 -5| 859 -311408 -2/3970 -74876 “3.5739 -9| 859-7 1320 -7,3584 -8 4134 -9| 4678 -7|5147 -4,5739 9) 405-4) 950 -3)1433 4 
ank of Eng. : Notes in circ, (g).... : 362-3) 258-5| 509-9, 566] 651-3) 806-9) 782-1| 794-0) 864-1| 903-9| 912-9) 914-4) 927 -9| 943-8) 949-5) 947-4 
» Bankers’ deposits (g)..... Fone’ ps 62-9, 81-3| 102-8 110) 121-1) 136.3, 129-4) 135-4 139-1 159-5] 161-6 oe 4 = 7 =! 
» “Ov, x i e d a 8) 7) . . “0! . . . . 9) ‘ 
‘ sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... | i 65-9, 64-0, 107-0 143) 142-8 150-7) 152-4) 141 2) 174 
earing Banks: (h) | | i 
» Deposits ........... 484| 2,970| 3,376|| 3,131) 3,263) 3,472) 3,629, 3,577| 3,525) 3,542) 3,545) 3,566, 3,630 
» Cash & bal. with B.B. 272717" : Mies) 187 aa woes] '311| '344| '326| '355| '367| '390| 378 373| 377] 375] 377/382 
© BNE canemethra so a rs 22 308 — 366) 231} 235; 291) 292} 241) 198, 197) 148 172 128 154 236 
trol » Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... * ey hen 495| 642 471 543; 804) 896) 935) 932) 884, 964) 924 859 
1943: © AGERE ..0.cceatnpeees devas : 901} S44] 991] 944] 849; 795/811) 800) 763/773 758, 761) 776) «756; 757) | 788 
Jrdet | xi AVOMMAMES ss eseescecccece . 257| 348 608] 659 919) 1,069) 1,049) 1,058 1,117| 1,120! 1,112) 1,108) 1,132) 1,137] 1,150) 1,159 
Rterest Rates: Bank rate... nea Per ‘cent. 5-498] 3-008} 2-24 2 | 2 | 2 2 2} 2 ) 2 ? al fel is 
7 Ibs | » Three months’ bank bills..... 5-26' 1-87) 1°18; 1-04) 1-03) 1-03| 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1-03) 1-03} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-05) Lb . 
Je of | » Day to day loans.......... Me i 4-47| 1-61, 0-87] 0-76 0-75, 1-00/ 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00 1-00} 1-00} 1-00; 1-00) 1-00, 1-08 
» Yield om 24% Console. 221 7°7"° ? | 4-61] 3-75] 3-76) 3-40 312 3-02\| 3-01) 3-03) 3-07| 3-03) 3-03) 3-03 3-00 3-06] 3-08) 3-1 
a : — 
eURE | : — 
week | * From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
—_ + From January 1943 the figures are published at quarterly intervals. 
yo . . * r) 
1937, average January to August ; figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (6) From 
Jome “ary, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
bing | Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (c) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
fixed ? of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. 





Dthiy figures are cumulative. 


(g) Average of weekly figures. (hk) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD 


changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed —— stocks and for 































































































Prices, || ftom. | | Price, | Price, | Yi ———_—— 
Year 1942 | ,, Year 143 | July July rad | | Year "1943 be hee | Price, | Price, Ye” 
é | Jan. ltoJuly 27|/ Name of Security 20, 27, 27, || Jan. 1 to July27, ‘ Name of Security July | July Ju 
High | Low | High | Low ___ i aes |_soeb | aonb “High | Low (a) (6) () | 1943 | 14s ol 
. % | % || tron, Coal and ; ee | a 
83 British Funds | £ %. ae 46/74 | 4a 1 6b Batok & Wiex fie | 47/3 47 Baw: 
F 81 79% Consols 2$%....-.. 80¢ 80 3 2 ia 49/3 |) 46 114 Colliery Ord. fil 63/9 |. sq; (126 
1 11 | 10 Consols 4% (after 1957). 1103 110g | 5:12 7f) S74 | 28/3 t3h0| t6$b poseme (abe) Soe. 10/- .|| 28/9 aS 1510 
1 jl Conv. 2% 943-45 oEee 100% 1008 119 7f|| 26/- | 23/3 | 3 @| §& 6 |\Colvilles Ord. £1 | 23/9 hi BS 
101 1028 | 100$} Conv. 24% 1944-49..... | 102} | 102 (2 9 2f 29/- | 21/7} Nile 8 ¢|\Dorman Ord. £1. °° s5/9 236 1616 4 
103 = 104% 203 Conv. Shc etter 186). 108 a : | 3479 | Oe || ¢a| 65 Guest Keen de. Orde £1 313 27 | 519 
v ter . | 35/9 | 30/6 7$a| 15 6| Hadfields Ord. 10/- “il 32/- 16 5% 
103 || 1044 | 1024 Conv. 5% 1944-64... 10s | 10a 1 2 44) 53g! 49/- | ] ++} SY9 | 319 | 7 
9 97% | 95x | Funding 24% 1956-61...; 96 96° (216 3] ie $0) te 1244 Deemer and thopts is! 62/9 | 529 | 2 1 
ace Beep cae aE By cn 
= | oe ~ | 376 |e 
16% | 11 ll 112§ | Pandiog rt4 1960-90..../ 114 114; (218 oT ue ae ee el 6/8) 9/10 ils :y! 
| g 4% t 8 | 27/44 | 24/6 545| 2$4||United Steel 518 § 
ae 9994 || 102§ | 101 Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. | 1024 102} | 118 64! 20/10}! 17/103) 4 a! 6 6 ||Vickers Ord. 10/- Gh...-) 29/9 | 25- 16 44 
10% | 2 1024 | 100, Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. "|| 100g 100} | 219 3) | Textiles ‘heed Ba 
ny |) 202% | 1014 War Bonds 24% 1945-47, 102 | 102} (119 3/ 19/9 | 14/3 | Nilc| Nil ¢ ||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.) 19 
101 | 99 |) 102K War Bonds 24%, 1946-48) 102 102; 118 9/| 28/6 | 15/9 | Nile| Nile wore teed ALB HR \ 
tse ie | 201 99g Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 993 993 3 0 6) 47/6 | 41/3 5 b 4 (Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 I~) od 28 6 x 
103 |) 115 112§ Victory Bonds 4%...... 114} 112#xd' 3 0 3j) 56/- ; 45/- 5 b 6 ¢ rd. £1 ooell © 1 47/3 | 34 
100° |, 103% | 100 | War Loan 3% 1955-59../ 101 | 101} | Fine fl ..... | 55/3xd 549 
i | + (218 0] 203 | 19/3 | 3 e ¢ |'Fine Cotton S | 20) 4- 
97 st H Se | ‘os War Loan 34% aft eee ar a er 3f| 37/6 | 31/- | Tee| The ||Lancs Coren Can Bel Se | 2 3 15 
PR ele eng 1 PT 4 St | 3 210) lect || [- ) 4] 
ce Claee” fume’ lan’ lameness 3% 1986-96 ee ed 15 b |Callenders Cable, de, *| 95/- | 9% - 14 
0 | 24/9 | 12$6| 7a |\Crompton Park."A’§/-..|| 26/- 2 30 
wma | 101 0a | 101 oom One tS | ne | soit 44/6 10 c| 10 ¢ \English Electric Ord. £1.|| 48/- 4s 516 9 
=m i i % 5 2 102 31810] 906 | 85/- | 17%c¢ 17 ¢ |General Elec er 
| 104 | 1 New Zealand 5% 1946..' 103 Salt i > ieee be tric Ord. 1.)/ 89-69 i 3 
U1 1065 || 112 | 110 Nigeria 5% 1950-60... 10 | M0 |3 7 5'|| 433 | 3t-| Se) § eae eee Tt = 
1084 | 1055 108§ | 1058 13a [ote | | ge | 16/38 Nile, 1 ¢| Gas Light & Coke Ord. fi) a | 39-142 
7 934 | “98 | 938 «LCC. 3 ham 5% 1946-56 1064 © 106 3:18 5) 35/- | SI/s 24a b North-East Electric {1.. | 32/- (234 
2005 | 98, || 2008 | eiccas | S| 3 13S Sl Se | Sis | SS] PS iivechies Miocene a 
- 104% || 1064 105 x 34% 1957-62.' 1054 1h 131 «211 ae) | 66) See) 6S 39 6x0 4 
Sali jo 
102 97 |) .— Sree \ 27/- | 19/7 10 ec! 10 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. _— | 946 var vo 
64h ~ gentine 44% Stg. Bds.|) 100 100 410 0} 25/4 22/- 1) c ||Birming eee 26 117 6 
ss ast | Set elk Brazil 5% Funding 1914. 64) 03) 5.18 97) 15/3 | 1/8 1 oe OR a 
103; 16 “106 1200 lleeype Oaiaed 456 2200, } 105} | 1083 (5 7 6 196 | 16/3 8 ¢| t8 ¢ ||Faire Arata Ort i 16/10 oe i 
| TOR | 974 | 88 | Portuguese 3% we 964 at its che) 6c K | [Ford Motors Ord. ¢1 vl 43 | See is oe 
le | 33 76 | $6) |\Spenish 4%............ + b | 3 2 2/ r9/h0p) 16/74 17h \Hawker Siddele Sid ise 135 
| @rreceseveces + 75% 5 6 0 18/6 68/9 2a | ia 5 Incas oseph) asst 136 17 } 9 3 
ee | Z {3/6 31/6 +h t10 otors 50rd. a- | 48. 1195 
ae _ te hew iaailiie =~ 4 Vaid, . j1k 20 €) 20 | Roll Royee ua fl. “| ei sess (at 
—— ame of Security on uly 23,6 : 18/9 | Ni nard Ord : 
_High | Low (a) to) om 194 1943 135 _. 246 Be 4 : Furness Wi Withy Ord. 1..| He Stee 
%o % Railways aa Webi < - > | ! | 2 a\)P.&O. Def. £1......... 31/- 3] 5 3 
eis it Nil Nil 'B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk |) 12) 12 ki a® 197 A$: § ElGnlon Castle Ord. gle a- 25-5 
c (Can. Pacific Com. $25...' $164 $16} N 4 ¢ ¢ Union Castle Ord. {1...., 17/- 17 5 14 
| 57k || 2$6 > 2 @ Great Western Ord. Stk.. 61 60}xd 5 Tea and Rubber 
1 1114 2hb 2a |G.W. 5% Pref Stic 1134 hay 78 9) Il 7/6 4 ¢. Nilc Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1... 10/3 10 “ 
mt Pel Ptane erureer yan | tis $ SS") ee bs) Seen | 15/31: ‘ 
| 28 | 2 be LMS. Ord. Stock sit | sat Gas oll “aal nel ats! mael Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 - 36/6 | 356xd 512 
| 60% 2@ 2 6 \L.MS. 4% Pref. Eoagt: 62 oo 715 0) 2/24 6 6) Nile! n Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.| 2/14 i | Ni 
s 1g iis) {London Transport 'C’ Sti. 64 63ixd ca ol itt 14104 3 ¢  Nilc Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..| 19/6 20 Ni 
0 OF | We af ‘Southern Def. Stock . 24 244 17 21 /ilg| U4), 9 6) Nil ¢ United Serdang Rbe. 2/-.| | 410h. 1 Ni 
ie 246 ga Southern 5% Pref. Ord. | 754 75xd | 6 13 4 || 1007 ‘ly 18/13 The) |S @ Anglo-I fan Ord. : 
| | a Anglo-Iranian | 96 7 iF 
8/6 | 13/6 | 10 6! Iya Aleranders £2 f1 pa. 80) 5 | \ 137 63/9 | i ate Shell Transport an si eo au sy 
sect aba 345 Bank of Avstralaate £5. et on oe 2 | ae 126 % : lo'e b Trinida fd Leek A: 3 rs) | 16 oe 
a, 6 b Bank of England S | | - 83/9 839 3llé 
4 ngland Stock..)| 3704 370 3 
Gt | G8 The) iBank of Montreal $100. -| £42 jaeals 76 | 65/- | 55/- _2ha GRD. Pg) me Pe 
ile | 29, | 34| $80 Bank of New Zealand fi S0/- | 30 13 O bel 63/9 | S5/- | 10 ¢ 10° © |iBarker (Joka) Ord fk oe; S32 | 28 
3% i ei @ Barclays Bank ‘B’ 1 . ) 7316 756 | 314 0 | 42/6 | 38/4)) 24 ¢ 24 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. sj. 41/3 oe toe 
£16 62 Ni a Chartered of India £5 . ror 9% |214 9 {| 50/6 48/74, 3a 7 }||British Alumini | 4a). Yo eet 
sor | ‘seis |e 5 nt. Henry and S $i25.-) 75 475° | Nil | M3 | $3) tye, t19 g Bat Ame. eae |" 5-108) 18 ot 
* 8 6 8 @ Midland 1, full a i$ 0 OF 6 | ¢| British Oxygen Ord. {1.)) 74/6 7: 319 3 
6 . 5 6| 8 «iN edaliy paid 87/- 87/- | 313 3||.828 | 75 | 4c 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg.Stk...|) 78 7815 21 
mH | 7096S) 7 fog md O27 aid) 63 6) 40 | 23N/3. [17/6 15 6 | 1244 | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 PP SUE 
48 462 4 $ limes Prov. £5, 1 paid. 73/6 | 74- 14 0 4 39/74, 32/6 Be 8 ¢ |Dunl R nee ani 27/6 | 130- 4 45 
uh | 49h ete : 6 |Royal Bank of Scotland. 477 477 | 311 | 26/- | 20/14 6 6 clE wi a fl. ‘| 38,6 393 4153 
| ‘Union Discount {1 0 : ¢ | Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|) 24/6 = 255 2 | 
O1/S | 85/- 9b) 9 @ Wes unt {1...... 36 | 54- 314 0) SLE | 28/3 | 1286 12ha Gestet 3 19 
tminster £4, {1 at : ner (D.) 5/- ...... | 30/6 31/6 |319 9 
| ner C4 Cpa.) > | 36/479 $Y Bak] GAS | S| a glkemmen CA) Be ST TS 
3 | 40 a) 50 6 Alliance £1, fully paid...| 24} 243 | -. 7 t10 b  ¢7$a Imperial Tobscco : 1 rN Stee 
woes | sos | ara, Sp bates £5 £4 pal is | ist | Sis $i] ae | Me | SP eectewe loternational Nickel nope $46) 6 $47) 4 3 3 
| a. 20 b ee eeee i 36/6 a n. $ 7? 5 4 
28 254 | asi 10/-6 Icon. iaek. ap 7 eh : rr 60)) 0/6 31/9 | 10 ‘| 10 ¢ Cc) |London Brick Ord. fT." Bi A, 363 215 
| | 120 b Pearl £1, fully paid. .... | 5s} 52/44 | 44/7) 15 cat -) 6S |: os 
1 14 6-8 ay Pb. paid . .... 13} | 13 | 216 ot! anoytg | 00; a 20 b\Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/-.|, 50/6 52-5 7° 
158.9%, ¢! $58§c! awed Sy fully paid. 15} 15 | 319 9 |) seis" | Sern 124 b | Yoo Murex SS kebke cess 101/3 | 105- 316 2 
| e@ ff abe! 19 oR — 7 eet 22 23, | 211 OF! 68/9 | 30/- 2a\ 6 6) Piochin ohnson Ord. 10/-' 33/6 35 279 
9% | 8 || 3/3e| 3/36 Rooal xchange {1..... 8; 9 13 5 9 {I /9 | 64/6 2$a) 1246 Spillers Ord. {1...... 65/- 55 412 0 
] L | 69/- eee 65 + 12 
PO) EG daa) Be Be be ae taper satiate) She 2 
26 1 Investment Trusts sol } hi 90/44 10 6 10 a||Tube lavestueatsOrd wall 91/- 2 130 
a6 188) || 6 6) 4 @ Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock, 224 | 306 | 266 Tha (aise <lGemes saceee Ord, #1) 18-783 
207 eed 4a) 7 b |\Investment Trst. Def Stk. ah 2244 4 9 OF cae 26/6 1$@ (@)1s 6 | United Mo Ord. pete 29)- 306 5 6 
a (ey | G5] Pe ememGretets | BYR Sl oe | oe aso, uc clamenctiiience sumed ge 57 
Cp. Ord. Stock i i 
P ock) 205 2055 417 4) S0/- | 47/6 | 35 6 45 a) Ashan 
} | i lj . ti Goldfiel ei 5 ee. 
163/- | 157/- || 418 b| 45 Breweries, &c. | 8/14 | 64/9 | (#)6 ¢ Nila Burma Corp. Ord bes ‘ssinina 596 | 
18) 67/6 || 5 a| 4 qe | 161/- | 161/3 | 2 9 34H spit ons 10 ¢) 0 ¢ ||Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 53/11 | 64313189 
f= | 82/- || 6ta@/ 10 6 [Distillers 17/- | 77/- | 318 0] ¢ 30 a ||De Beers (Def.) £2 21 21} 412 § 
33/9 | 116/3 || 18°6| 11 @ Guinness (Arthuc) 87/9 | 876 | | tie | 318) “995 “spa |Randfontein Ord. fi. A | 35: 10 6 
uinness (Arth' 314 3 i 8 j 36/3 35 H 6 
ro a. | 15§b! 7 a) Ind Coops &c. ne rd él . 3 1216 | 415 0} 18/3 1S) " 4 " a 7] ye Corp. Ord. £1... 4 32/1253 
/6 || 13 6! 8 @| Mitchells & Butlers £1. 7/9 9/9 1413 O| 6h | SH | | oan Antelope C ff .|, 14/103 «1490-3 7 8 
81/3 | 74/9 | 146) @@ Watney Combe Det fi. | ous 909 | 412 0) A [9 eel f =? sat Nigel Ord. aj. ..:) 6% 64 72 
Ioterim div. (6) Final di 9 ' 80/9 '4 8 9)’ 1OF Nil | nion Cp. 12/6 fy -l Se 8 414 | 
3 Yield to end 1960. (k) Based my “94 hig +A = vind tone 24% not subject to tax. Yeu bas Do ee W. Wieraterrand Yo i OFF 10% | _Nil 
% basis. (0) Yield basis 30% Y “8 wing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (s) Annas per sbat 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC -_) Wield 245, bane) Yield bis 114%. () Viel basis 67 Free oT 
: NEW YORK PRICES 
rod | 2 es ~ Week Aseresate Gross Gross Tuly i | 3. _ com July Close Close Ces 
| 8 Ending ___ eceipts 1. Railroads. 27 mercial July July | July July 
is ee Atlantic Coast . 31 Industrial. 27 29 27 
wee | 1943 or — os. ft ae = Can. Pacific... st 9} | Am. Selig @ a, 1s a ' 
SA OE aN - er hes N.¥.Cent..... Ith def Beth. Ste oor 21} 264 | Nat Distillers | 35t 34 | 
eo Pacific....| 3 July 24) t1,375,000 + 2 { Pennsylvania.. 29 8 th. Steel 638 60 | Nat. Steel..... 624 5% 
“A. Gt. Southern || 3 >.” 24| $2°ase’omy [2 201000 | 4,640,000 |— 542,000 Southern . . 25 PE 298 28 | Phelps Dodge.. 25} 24 
B.A. Western....... 3" 261 f sin'oce (t 28000) 7,660,000 |+ 255,000 “reo SOG ONG Celanese of A. 38} 373 | Proct.Gamble. 56$ 55 
Conadian Pacific....|29| ” 91] §$6,224'000 |=. 18,000 2,655,000 |+  182'000 | 2 Utilities, ete. . | Chrysler ...... 82% 77} | Sears Roebuck. 834 80 
Central Argentine... ats 21 | $6,224,000 | + 1.222.000 '154,123,000 + 18,423,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 157§ 154 Distillers-Seag.. 30} 29. | Shell Union... 271 2 
ae aulo (Brazil). . » 18] £55,367 |+ 274,800 | 6.412.450 | '698'450 | Int.Telephone. 14 4 | Eastman Kdk.. 166} 1623 | Std. OiN.J.... 594 Sif 
ys.of Havana.| 3 "aa! ferans t 17,077 | 1:145,012 |+ 302.972 | Pac: Light .... 44 16t | Gea. Elec...... 38) 36} | 20thCen.Fox.. 25t 2! 
1102 | "172,666 |: “a1'eet | People’s Gas... 604 58 | loland Sted... at Se’ | uae 1s} 
Receipts in Argentine pesos. ah ade 2 2 Int og Ste . Li. US. sees wane 67 4 
. Uni : - Harvest... t’house E 9¢ 
onTel.. 38 36 Int. Nickel... 33} 30; Wesieots.... 40° 98 
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+) (Continued from page 156) __ 8 FES BOONOMIST™” SENSETEVE PRICE ENDES (1956= 100) 
ane a eis a o 
ording to groups of varieties, areas of sale and date. Growers’ July | July | July | July | July 
; es vary from 14s. to 79s. 4d. per cwt.; retail prices are 22, | 23, | “26, | 27, | 28, 
ver ae ng en id. per Ib. 1943 1943 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
July F : - PR ee ea ‘ 
97 — . | | | 
1943 Winter Vegetables.— The Ministry of Food announce that, ts cain eas 119-7 | 120-1 | 120-3 | 120-2 | 119°8 
~T[lier discussion with the agricultural departments and the ok acm hea 3 | eS | eS ee) a 
| 2 ywers’ organisation, it had been decided not to place contracts pn os casi eet Se Bit Wins | i 
a advance for cabbages for the 1943-44 season. The Ministry Mar. | Aug. | July | June | July 
4 anxious that growers should plant an adequate acreage of 31, 31, | 28 | 28 | 21, 
13 on vegetables for next winter, and has come to the conclusion | Oe saad | =) S| 
: : ® the majority of — — ay ec with greater confidence — Kok ees eae as 147-9 | 92-2 | 117-8 | 118-1 119-7 
eo. - Kg 4 “i et : : aw materials............5- 207:3 | 122-9 | 172-7 182-3 | 182-3 
ia lowing an assurance that the Ministry will not, except :n Co 
+ eptional circumstances, intervene in the marketing of their eo nnnrenens Se | oo | on 
18 3 pp. Intervention by the Ministry will be limited to conditions ~_ ® Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
84 acute shortage in which particular markets are seriously 
2 sMBGer-supplied. Prices will be controlled by a Maximum Price THE “‘ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (1927 = 100) 
\ der. | ( rw | 
x Mar. Aug. {| July | July July 
{- i Production age oy sn er a Ministry of Labour, :n 987° 1939 | 1942 1943 1943 
15 pjunction with the Board of Education and the Scottish aot 
) s Mfucation Department, is organising courses of lectures on | a ee | 
. : 4 7 Cereals 4 Meat. . . ; 6 | . . 
- pduction planning at various technical colleges throughout the Other Foods <gaeenaini 70-4 | ela | 1016 107 3 107 3 
16 9 uy. The lectures will cover such subjects as workshop TEMPUS 6 ase) <.c se ecco xic's 74-2 54-3 | 92-7 | “93-3 93-0 
z vanisation. control of quality, motion and time study and + se ha 113-2 | 95-4 | 131-9 | 135-9 | 135°9 
a Hishop economy. The courses will normally be of 20 hours’ } DO oe olan Kain 87-0 77-6 | 120-0 | 126-8 | 126-8 
2 gation, and will usually be given in evening meetings of Complete Index............ 87.2 70.3 114.6 | 114.6 | 114.7 
2 3 » hours each. No fees will be charged for the courses, which 1913 =10 ; aa 1 aad = oa 
a intended for oY and women engaged on planning work. viseesisbaiagnmaisy | ao) oe | 
: nw ! alia = 
examination will be held at the end of each course. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
ve 
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3 a THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
: AUSTRALIA AleD CIMMA THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
19 \ 
at (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) BANKING CORPORATION 
2% CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
ae RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - £7,125,000 
z Branches and Agencies “throughout INDIA and the EAST RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
14 NK IN INDIA i 
: THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies ration arae siya 
. The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides Oh SE ey Sy BAND. 
; v oy ogg facilities for financing every description of trade with Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 
Ni; Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
Ni are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


: The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 
: : Wp ead Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
. te West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


r=) 






































+ Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

¥ New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

118 oF 

519 | 

148 

+ 1 

a7 NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

- . Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 

15 ead Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

(39 ae ee BRANCHES: 

15 ee ‘ochin Madras Ki 

3 8 6 son wolet (S. India) Mandalay a all _ 

516 yet oa Colombo Nuwara Nairobi { British 

3 16 0 Caleutha Delhi Eliya Nakuru ) E.A. 

9 79 eee Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

412 0 Chitt, - : Karachi Tuticorin Jinja > Uganda 

3 18 it tage . Lahore Zanzibar Kampala » 

21 ‘Salaam Mwanza Tanga ee sae Tanganyika Territory 

ee 

$ SA BSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 

? i p — FUND eee eee £2,200,000 
19 sa 7 conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
iy rusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 

+12 5 

) 6 

115 3 

7 12 

£7 thy ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Nu ° 

aan ief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 

e of Tat ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 

— aos EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 

LAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

_ (1942 Accounts) 

ly July 

124 ut 

71h 6% § 

“ DUTTON 

ss u a ag ONE -WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 

5h 2M vg wll Our postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

sof & ‘son to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

27} 27 

a 

234 

3 1 PANY * s ‘ ; Toe 

ut $4 der abol Traeving Investment in Ships’ Mortgages invites 

96 690k | omist, B rom Accountants. Write Box No. 109, The 

40 63% St, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 








HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government’ of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances ... ... £181,729,589 


Savings Bank Balances ... «+ 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department ... «ee 111,950,542 
Rural Credits Departmen des 2,421,174 
Other Items... ns nae «.. 20,380,871 


‘£481,101,745 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 














Manchester Municipal 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(Faculty of Technology in the University of Manchester) 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Governing Body invites applications for the post of Head 
of the Department of Industrial Administration in the College, 
with the title and status of Head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Administration in the University of Manchester. 

Salary: £700 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 
to £900: commencing salary according to qualifications. 

Conditions of appointment and particulars of the work of the 
Department, together with form of application which must be 
returned on or before 23rd August, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Registrar, College of Techrology, Manchester, 1. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a 
candidate for appointment. J. E. MYERS, 
Principal of the College. 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


B.SC. (ECON.) DEGREE 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
Applications from men and women who desire to re for this 
degree at the week-ends should be addressed 0:—The CLERK, 
Birkbeck College, E.C.4. 
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Tools - 
for Post-war Housing 





ABRIDGED FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE C.P.B.S 





Share and Loan Capital 
£31,760,000 


Increase in six months - £960,000 





Cash and Investments 
| £5,313,000 } i. 


Increase in six months - {617,000 


Total Assets £33,532,000 


I 
t 
7 
Increase in six months - {£807,000 } ' 
I 
I 
s 
é 


Investments in Government Securities have increased by £1,000,000 
to £2,540,000. Mortgage Assets stand at £27,800,000, 
and Corporation Loans at £976,000 


* 





ISSUED ON JULY ISTH, 1943, BY THE 
CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
142 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLewenrs Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published ee by Tus Economist Newspaper, °°. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C,2—Saturday, July 31, 1943 











